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ETIENNE  CABET  AND  THE  ICARIANS 

Jacques  C.  Chicoineau 


Prepared  by  the  technological  discoveries  of  the  previous 
century,  namely  steam  and  electricity,  the  nineteenth  century  was 
in  the  Western  World  an  epoch  in  the  development  of  industry  and 
transportation.  Unfortunately,  the  rise  of  industrial  capitalism  was 
accompanied  by  its  inevitable  corollary:  the  birth  of  the  proletarian 
condition.  The  lower  part  of  society,  those  who  "didn't  even 
possess  their  working  tools,"  had  unbearable  working  conditions 
imposed  on  them  and  were,  in  turn,  attracted  by  the  ideas  of  social 
revolution.  In  Western  Europe,  especially  in  England  and  in  France, 
this  situation  disturbed  a  number  of  concerned  intellectuals,  and  in 
order  to  correct  an  ever  worsening  social  order,  they  proposed 
solutions  in  which  the  evils  of  industrial  society  would  be  replaced 
by  a  more  human  organization  based  upon  the  ideas  of  equality  and 
fraternity. 

Among  these  builders  of  perfect  "Utopian"  societies  were  the 
Scotchman,  Robert  Owen,  and  the  Frenchmen,  Claude-Henri  Count 
of  Saint-Simon,  Charles  Fourier,  Pierre  Proudhon,  and  ^tienne 
Cabet.  Cabet  was  born  in  Dijon,  in  the  heart  of  Burgundy,  on 
January  1,  1788,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Claude  Cabet— a 
cooper,  "a  patriot  working  man,"  as  it  was  said  during  the 
Revolution— and  Frangoise  Berthier.  Forebears  on  both  sides  were 
all  from  the  working  class.  Being  near-sighted,  young  Cabet  was 
unable  to  learn  the  trade  of  his  father  who  was,  fortunately, 
perceptive  to  see  that  his  son  had  the  potential  to  enter  a 
professional  career.  In  1803,  at  the  age  of  15,  he  became  a  teacher 
at  the  "lycee,"  and  in  1810,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was  licensed  to 
practice  law.  Two  years  later,  he  received  his  doctor's  degree  in 
jurisprudence.  His  career  as  a  lawyer  seemed  assured,  but  Cabet, 
raised  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  by  a  "patriot,"  showed  signs  of 
restlessness.  In  1814,  he  rejected  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
on  the  throne  of  France,  and  in  1815,  he  rejoiced  at  the  return  of 
Napoleon  from  the  island  of  Elba.  Nevertheless,  after  the  defeat  of 
Waterloo,  he  was  suspended  from  practicing  law  for  three  months 
by  the  government  of  the  Second  Restoration. 
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Then  something  happened  in  the  life  of  ^tienne  Cabet  which  Is 
of  importance  for  the  future  Icarian  movement.  At  the  creation  of 
the  French  branch  of  the  association  known  as  "Carbonari,"  in 
1820,  he  became  a  "Carbonaro."  In  1822,  he  was  even  elected  a 
member  of  "La  Grande  Vente"  ("The  Supreme  Sale")  whose  "Great 
Master"  was  General  La  Fayette  himself.  Cabet  worked  directly 
under  the  hero  of  American  independence,  traveling  extensively,  for 
he  was  preparing  an  uprising  which  would  bring  about  the  fall  of  the 
Bourbons. 

On  July  27,  28,  and  29,  1830,  Cabet  took  part  in  the  short-lived 
revolution  on  the  side  of  La  Fayette,  an  event  which  effected  the 
abdication  of  the  last  Bourbon  monarch.  King  Charles  X.  In  the 
preface  written  by  Henri  Desroches  for  the  first  volume  of  the  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  ^tienne  Cabet,  that  scholar  quotes  Cabet: 
"As  soon  as  July  27,  1830,  I  believe  that  the  revolution  was  decided 
and  I  rushed  like  the  others  in  order  to  take  part  in  it."  And  Henri 
Desroches  adds:  "But  following  the  line  of  conduct  adopted  by  his 
patron  La  Fayette,  his  is  militating  in  favor  of  the  'Republican 
Monarchy."  Not  without  hope  of  a  reward,  for  he  was  not  without 
connection  with  the  new  monarch:  in  fact,  once  Cabet  told  Louis- 
Philippe,  "I  felt  your  royal  hands  pressing  almost  affectionately  my 
plebeian  hands'. """  As  a  reward  for  his  action  during  the  "Three 
Glorious"  (Days),  Cabet  was  made  Attorney  General  of  Corsica. 
Because  of  his  inability  to  restrain  criticism  of  the  new  government, 
however,  he  was  soon  dismissed. 

In  1833,  seeking  an  outlet  for  his  opinions,  he  abandoned  the 
practice  of  law  to  found  a  newspaper,  Le  Populaire,  to  air  the 
grievances  of  the  working  class  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the 
established  institutions.  Despite  the  name  of  his  paper,  his  ideas 
proved  to  be  unpopular,  at  least  in  certain  circles;  for  in  January, 
1834,  two  inflamatory  articles  aroused  the  wrath  of  the  government 
of  King  Louis-Philippe  and  sent  Cabet  to  court,  charged  with 
treason.  Cabet  had  used  very  strong  language,  going  as  far  as 
writing  in  one  of  the  two  incriminated  articles  that  "The  government 
would  shoot  and  rake  the  people  if  it  would  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  save  itself. "^Cabet,  judged  guilty  of  the  charges,  was  facing  two 
years  in  jail  or  five  years  in  exile.  At  that  time,  the  law  provided  that 
alternative  to  any  individual  convicted  for  his  or  her  opinions.  Cabet 
chose  exile  and  left  France  for  England,  where  he  lived  from  1 834  to 
1839. 

He  found  the  atmosphere  of  London  more  healthy,  despite 
initial  difficulties  in  making  a  livelihood.  He  was  joined  by  a  young 
French  woman,  Delphine  Lesage^and  her  young  girl,  Celine,  who 
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Etienne  Cabet 


From  Jules  Prudhommeaux,  ICARIE  ET  SON 
FOND  AT  EUR  ETIENNE  CABET  (Paris,  1907) 
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was  Cabet's  daughter.  Their  relationship  was  regularized  in  1839 
when  Cabet  legally  married  Miss  Lesage.  Despite  the  tolerance  of 
the  English  government,  Cabet  soon  found  the  faults  of  the  system, 
and  his  dissatisfaction  with  all  present  forms  of  government  grew. 
He  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of  Sir  Thomas  More  and  would 
write  later:  "It  was  Thomas  More's  Utopia,  which  I  wanted  to  read  in 
English  that  induced  me  to  study  the  communistic  system.  This 
system  struck  me  in  such  a  manner  that  after  the  first  lines  I  closed 
the  book  to  plunge  in  deep  thoughts  which  lead  me  to  the  most 
complete  and  firm  belief.  I  adopted  my  plan  and  started  to  write.  It 
was  only  then  that  I  read  all  the  works  [on  Utopias]  going  back  in 
time,  starting  with  the  origin  and  following  the  order  of  time.'"* 

Did  Cabet,  during  his  sojourn  in  London,  meet  Robert  Owen? 
The  question  is  controversial.  Jules  Prudhommeaux,  Cabet's  most 
thorough  biographer,  quotes  the  socialist  Pierre  Leroux:  "At  the 
moment  when  Cabet  arrived  in  London,  he  met  Robert  Owen,  back 
from  the  United  States  after  the  failure  of  his  communistic 
experiment  of  New  Harmony. "5  But  Prudhommeaux  adds,  "He 
[Leroux]  forgot  .  .  .  that  Cabet,  at  that  time  ignored  the  English 
language,  that  he  was  living  poorly  and  unknown  in  the  suburb  of 
the  capital  city,  that  the  preparation  of  his  Histoire  de  la  revolution 
Frangaise  engrossed  him  entirely  and  that  these  conditions  were 
not  at  all  favorable  to  a  slow  process  of  rapprochement  which  would 
have  made  of  Cabet  one  of  the  disciples  of  Owen."^  The  record 
clearly  shows  that  he  met  the  Scottish  Utopian  first  "on  September 
9,  1847,  when  he  went  to  London  in  order  to  solicit  advice  from  the 
founder  of  New  Harmony  on  the  settlement  of  Icaria  in  the  United 
States,  and  again  on  April  10,  1848,  during  the  events  marking  the 
beginning  of  the  Second  Republic,  when  Owen  came  to  Paris. "^ 

Meanwhile,  Henri  Desroches  wrote  in  his  preface  to  the  new 
edition  of  the  works  of  Cabet:  "If  Owen  was  a  determining  factor  in 
the  project  of  realization— it  is  to  him  that  in  1847  Cabet  will 
[choose]  Texas  for  Icaria....  One  can  doubt  about  that  if  one  reads 
the  meager  mentions  of  R.  Owen  in  Voyage  en  Icarie.  But  the 
correspondence  found  in  the  Manchester  archives  doesn't  leave  any 
doubt  concerning  the  contacts  of  E.  Cabet  with  this  19th  Century 
Thomas  More  that  Robert  Owen  had  become."^  One  must  assume 
that  Jules  Prudhommeaux  did  not  know  about  the  documents  kept 
in  the  Manchester  archives. 

When  the  Cabets  returned  to  France  in  1839,  ^tienne  Cabet  was 
dreaming  of  Utopia,  and  he  was  also  converted  to  communism. 
Again  he  resorted  to  the  printed  word,  but  this  time  his  talent 
turned  to  create  what  has  been  called  the  most  idealistic  novel 
since  Sir  Thomas  More's  Utopia.  The  book,  published  in  1840,  one 
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year  after  the  return  to  France,  was  called  Voyage  en  Icarie  {Voyage 
in  /car/a). ^ The  story,  set  in  a  mythical  country,  is  that  of  a  people, 
the  Icarians,  disciples  of  Icare  (Icarus)  dictator  of  the  community, 
who  are  living  together  happily,  sharing  their  goods  and  talents 
with  each  other. 

The  book  was  an  immediate  success.  In  May  of  1847, 
encouraged  by  this  success,  Cabet  announced  plans  to  found  such 
an  Utopian  (or  Icarian)  colony  in  America  in  an  article  published  in 
Le  Populaire.  Enthusiastic  letters  and  hundreds  of  offers  of  money, 
clothing,  jewelry,  tools,  farm  equipment  and  seeds  were  received  at 
the  office  of  Le  Populaire;  and  eager  volunteers,  hoping  to  share  in 
the  idealistic  life,  stormed  the  office  of  the  paper  and  Cabet's  home. 
They  had,  as  Pierre  Leroux  put  it,  "adopted  Cabet  as  Prophet,  and 
his  book  as  their  Kora/?  .  .  .  ."''°  In  the  few  years  following  his  return 
from  England,  while  he  thought  about  establishing  his  colony  of 
economical  equality,  Cabet  authored  two  more  books.  In  1845  his 
Histoire  populaire  de  la  Revolution  Frangaise  {Popular  History  of 
the  French  Revolution),  written  in  London,  was  published,  and  in 
1848  his  more  significant  Le  vrai  Christianisme  {The  Real 
Christianity)  appeared.  Perhaps  this  latter  title  came  from  a  book 
published  in  1825  by  Saint-Simon:  Le  nouveau  Christianisme  {The 
New  Christianity). 

At  that  time  Karl  Marx,  who  had  lived  in  Paris  for  several  years, 
was  in  Brussels.  He  was  very  much  aware  of  the  ideas  of  the  French 
utopists;  he  knew  Cabet,  his  writings,  and  his  theories.  Both  Cabet 
and  Marx  proclaimed  to  be  revolutionists,  but  they  had  little  in 
common,  even  though  they  called  themselves  "communists."  The 
communism  of  Cabet  was  an  "utopic  communism"  while  Marx's 
was  a  "scientific  communism."  The  difference  as  explained  by 
Georges  Duveau  in  his  recent  study  Sociologie  de  I'Utopie 
{Sociology  of  Utopia)  is  as  follows: 

The  man  of  our  days,  even  if  he  doesn't  espouse  the  Marxist 
thinking,  almost  always  draws  his  inspiration,  to  judge  Utopias, 
from  the  distinction  established  by  Marx  and  Engels  between 
utopic  socialism  and  scientific  socialism. 

The  utopist,  for  Marx,  is  the  "Bourgeois"  who,  in  the  silence  of 
his  den,  is  toying  both  with  his  reason  -  a  reason  directed  more 
by  speculation  than  by  observation  -  and  his  imagination;  far 
from  facts  as  if  he  was  drawing  a  blue  print  he  is  building  the 
ideal  city  and  the  socialist  efforts,  for  him  will  be  to  teach  how 
to  build  that  city.  On  the  contrary,  the  scientific  socialist  tries  to 
discern,  in  the  society  surrounding  him,  the  elements  of 
decline,  the  mortal  miasmas  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  living 
elements,  the  germs  which  allow  him  to  forsee  a  social 
evolution. 
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In  other  words,  for  the  utopist,  history  obeys  to  reason,  while  for 
the  scientific  socialist,  reason  spurts  of  sparks  of  history.^ ^ 

In  1848,  Cabet,  through  the  Peters  Company  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  one  million  acres  of  land  on 
the  bank  of  the  Red  River,  in  Texas.  On  February  3,  1848,  a 
vanguard  of  69  enthusiastic  pioneers  sailed  from  Le  Harvre  for 
Fannin  County,  Texas,  opposite  Shreveport.  On  February  23,  24, 
and  25  a  revolution  broke  out  in  Paris.  Louis-Philippe,  the  Citizen- 
King,  fled  to  England,  and  the  Second  Republic  was  proclaimed, 
ttienne  Cabet  played  an  eminent  part  in  these  events.  The 
provisional  government,  weak  and  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
"bourgeoisie,"  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  socialist  Louis  Blanc 
in  its  ranks,  disappointed  the  working  class  for  whom  this 
revolution  and  this  young  republic  had  been  a  great  hope.  As  early 
as  February  29  Cabet  expressed  his  "concern"  about  the  first  acts  of 
the  provisional  government.  On  March  7,  along  with  the  other 
leaders  of  the  popular  party,  he  lead  the  marching  200,000  citizens 
toward  the  City  Hall  of  Paris,  seat  of  the  provisional  government, 
and  protested  the  menaces  of  the  "bourgeoise"  reaction.  Cabet  was 
able  to  prevent  the  worst.  But  he  was  then  part  of  the  leftist 
opposite.  He  protested  the  suspicious  attitude  of  the  government 
towards  the  "Communists"  ins  pite  of  pledges  of  faithfulness  and 
devotion  made  in  their  name. 

The  climax  of  the  crisis  occurred  during  the  period  between 
June  23  and  24,  when  the  French  army  under  General  Cavaignac 
brutally  curshed  an  uprising  of  the  masses.  The  poet  Alphonse  de 
Lamartine,  member  of  the  government,  then  prophetically  said, 
"The  Republic  is  dead!".  A  few  years  later,  judging  men  and  events, 
Alexis  de  Tocqueville  wrote,  "There  were  revolutionists  who  were 
more  wicked  than  those  of  1848,  but  I  don't  think  there  were  any 
who  were  more  stupid. """^Cabet  was  forced  into  hiding. 

On  December  1 2, 1 848,  at  the  age  of  60,  he  sai led  to  America  on 
board  the  ship  Rome  to  join  his  followers.  His  wife  and  daughter 
remained  in  Paris.  Madame  Cabet,  at  the  office  of  the  newspaper  Le 
Populaire,  became  the  liaison  between  the  Icarians  of  America  and 
Icarians  of  France.  Madame  Cabet  was  seconded  in  Paris  by  the 
faithful  Beluze  who,  later  on,  would  marry  her  daughter  C6line. 
Unfortunately,  as  Cabet  learned,  when  the  forerunners  had  reached 
the  Red  River  early  in  1848,  they  found  the  location  hardly  suitable 
for  the  establishment  of  a  communistic  paradise.  The  land  was  arid 
and  unsuited  to  cultivation.  The  plots  had  been  allocated  in  a 
chessboard  fashion  which  made  collective  farming  impossible.  In 
addition,  there  was  the  heat  of  the  Texas  summer  for  which  they 
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were  unprepared,  and  an  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  broke  out.  Two- 
hundred-and-eighteen  discouraged  Icarians  soon  after  sailed  back 
to  the  milder  climate  of  their  motherland. 

On  January  19,  1849,  ^tienne  Cabet  reached  New  Orleans  and 
was  met  by  what  was  left  of  the  500  volunteers  who  had  come  over 
in  successive  waves.  On  March  1st,  218  Icarians  started  up  the 
Mississippi  River  on  board  the  steamboat  Marshall  Ney  (142  men, 
74  women  and  64  children).  On  the  9th  of  the  same  month,  they 
changed  at  St.  Louis  to  the  American  Eagle.  On  March  15,  they 
reached  their  destination,  Nauvoo,  Illinois,  the  town  founded  by  the 
Mormons  in  1839  and  abandoned  in  1846  after  the  slaying  of  their 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith.  Cabet  leased  land  and  houses  from  the 
Mormon  Church.  The  temple  had  been  destroyed  by  a  fire,  but 
houses  were  in  a  pretty  good  condition.  During  the  trip  on  the  river 
from  New  Orleans  to  Nauvoo,  twenty  persons  died  of  cholera. 

The  Icarian  colony  prospered,  but  those  who  had  returned  to 
France  after  the  disaster  of  the  Red  River  Settlement  charged  that 
Cabet  had  misused  or  embezzled  the  funds  collected  for  the 
establishment  of  Icaria.  Cabet,  a  deeply  honest  man,  returned  to 
France  in  order  to  conduct  his  legal  defense.  He  was  there  from 
May  11 ,  1851 ,  to  July  21 ,  1852.  He  was  acquitted,  fully  vindicated, 
and  returned  to  Nauvoo  after  a  short  stay  in  England.  In  1854,  he 
became  an  American  citizen,  a  step  in  which  he  was  followed  by 
many  of  his  disciples.  When  Cabet  brought  his  flock  to  Nauvoo,  he 
did  not  consider  the  Mormon  town  as  the  definitive  place  of 
settlement  for  his  colony,  but  rather  as  a  place  where  he  would  be 
able  to  regroup  the  Icarians  and  teach  them  the  bases  of  community 
life  before  departing  for  a  better  place.  Having  in  mind  the  example 
of  the  Mormons,  and  their  exodus  to  Utah,  he  was  looking  for  a 
home  in  the  wilderness.  If  some  facilities  were  available  in  Nauvoo, 
if  some  of  the  houses  of  the  Mormons  were  empty,  many  other 
Americans,  pioneers  of  the  West,  were  living  there.  Icarians, 
therefore,  were  mixed  with  "ordinary"  people.  Under  these 
conditions  it  was  difficult  to  develop  a  feeling  of  common  purpose. 
The  "bad  examples"  given  by  the  other  inhabitants  of  Nauvoo  were 
impossible  for  Cabet  to  accept. 

He  started  as  early  as  1850  to  look  for  a  location  which  would  be 
better  suited  for  the  goals  of  Icaria.  His  search  ended  in  Central 
Iowa  in  the  township  of  Corning,  near  Council  Bluffs.  In  1854,  16 
men  and  three  women  went  to  the  place  —  912  acres  purchased 
earlier  by  Cabet,  with  a  pre-emption  for  1 ,760  additional  acres.  They 
built  20  log-cabins,  a  saw-mill,  and  started  to  raise  livestock  (they 
had  100  heads  altogether:  sheep,  cows  and  pigs).  Cabet  had  said, 
"We  need  between  20  and  100,000  acres  of  land  in  order  to  establish 
three  or  four  communities."  His  dream  was  never  fulfilled. 
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What  was  life  like  among  the  Icarians  at  Nauvoo?  Cabet's 
personality  had  apparently  set  the  tone  of  day  to  day  living.  Cabet 
was  straightforward  and  honest  but  inflexible  in  his  principles  and  a 
trifle  niggling  (if  not  meddlesome),  vain,  indiscreet,  passing  from 
extreme  indulgence  to  repression  without  restraint.  A  concrete 
example  of  Cabet's  behavior  was  his  attitude  toward  the  use  of 
tobacco  and  alcohol  in  Nauvoo.  In  a  symbolic  gesture,  a  group  of 
Icarians  coming  from  France  in  1851 ,  threw  their  pipes  in  the  sea  on 
arriving  in  New  Orleans.  But  tobacco  was  raised  in  Nauvoo,  and  the 
Icarians  made  wine  and  distilled  whiskey  for  their  American 
customers.  Hence,  the  temptation.  Prudhommeaux  quotes  Cabet 
himself  on  the  subject: 

During  my  absence  fronn  Nauvoo  in  1851 ,  use  of  tobacco  became 
general.  Many  were  smoking  and  chewing  tobacco  everywhere 
and  at  every  moment.  If  one  had  not  stopped  the  torrent,  all 
men,  women  and  even  children  would  have  smoked,  chewed  or 
snuffed  and  the  Icarian  people  would  have  become  a  people  of 
smokers,  chewers,  and  snuffers.  Now  tobacco  is  not  useful,  it  is 
bad,  very  bad  for  the  health.  It  is  a  passion.  It  is  a  tremendous 
expense.  It  is  a  dirty  habit,  it  is  dangerous  because  of  fire.  It  is  a 
slavery."'"^ 
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Another  point  of  friction  was  the  education  of  the  children. 
Cabet,  great  reader  of  I'Emile,  soaked  as  he  was  in  the  teaching  of 
Jean-Jacques  Rousseau,  thought  that  children  should  be  removed 
from  the  family  environment  and  entrusted  to  the  community.  A 
school  was  built  with  the  stones  of  the  destroyed  Mormon  temple. 
Boys  were  lodged  on  one  side,  girls  on  the  other.  Parents  were 
allowed  to  see  their  offspring  only  at  certain  hours  and  for  a  limited 
period  of  time,  while  Cabet  played  the  role  of  a  loving  grandfather, 
at  leisure  in  the  school,  taking  youngsters  on  his  lap  and  giving 
them  all  the  love  he  felt  for  his  own  daughter  whom,  incidently,  he 
had  left  with  his  wife  in  Paris.  Afraid  to  see  some  "rebels" 
expressing  their  grievances  in  letters  to  Icarians  in  France,  Cabet 
spied  on  his  followers  and  established  censorship  of  the  mail.  He 
encouraged  denunciation  as  a  right  and  even  as  a  duty  towards  the 
community,  although  he  specified  denunciation,  not  gossip.  On 
January  22,  1850,  the  General  Assembly  of  Icaria,  upon  request  by 
Cabet,  decreed  the  conditions  which  any  candidate  to  admission  in 
the  community  had  to  fulfill.  Three  years  later,  upon  a  proposal 
presented  again  by  Cabet,  the  Icarian  reform  of  November  23,  1853, 
took  place.  A  set  of  48  rules  was  edicted.  The  most  interesting 
among  these  rules  were  these: 

-  rule    6:  to  adopt  the  principle  of  equality  in  everything  with- 

out any  privilege  for  anybody. 

-  rule    7:  to  adopt  the  principle  of  fraternity. 

-  rule    9:  to  adopt  the  principle  of  true  liberty. 

-  rule  10:  to  adopt  the  principle  of  the  community  in  renouncing 

of  all  individual  property. 

-  rule  13:  do  not  hide  or  keep  anything. 

-  rule  23:  to  be  temperate,  frugal,  simple. 

-  rule  24:  no  tobacco. 

-  rule  25:  no  hard  liquor. 

-  rule  26:  no   liking   or  disliking    of   any   food    served    to   the 

community. 

-  rule  34:  no  hunting,  no  fishing  if  for  pleasure.  Hunting  and 

fishing  authorized  only  in  order  to  provide  food  for 
the  community. 

-  rule  35:  absolute  silence,  no  chattering  in  workshops. 

-  rule  37:  absolute     submission     to     the     discipline     of     the 

community. 

-  rule  38:  obligation  to  pledge  to  get  married  as  soon  as  it  is 

possible. 

The  presence  of  unmarried  adults  caused  difficulties.  For  Cabet, 
celibacy  was  a  crime  against  the  community,  and  marriage  was  a 
duty,  a  serious  one.  Divorce  was  legal,  but  the  man  and  woman 
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were  supposed  to  remarry  as  soon  as  possible.  Adultery  was 
condemned  as  a  very  severe  crime  deserving  expulsion  from  the 
community.  The  Icarians  had  dances,  but  only  married  couples 
were  allowed  to  dance  together,  otherwise  men  were  supposed  to 
dance  with  men  and  women  with  women.  Or,  as  it  was  put  by  the 
General  Assembly,  "rule  44  -  obligation  to  guarantee  that  children 
do  not  have  any  essential  physical  or  moral  vice."^"^ 

M.  A.  Holynski,  who  visited  Icaria  during  the  1850's,  wrote  upon 
his  return  to  France,  in  La  Revue  Socialiste  {The  Socialist  Review), 
"Dispersed  in  small  groups  they  were  not  talking  too  much.  Several 
were  lying  on  their  beds.  Their  faces  didn't  reflect  any  gaiety. 
Women  were  seated  apart  from  men,  silent  with  melancholic  and 
etiolated  faces,  I  was  with  Cabet  who  asked  me  to  give  him  my  frank 
opinion  on  Icaria.  I  told  him,  'there  it  is:  you  have  founded  an 
admirable  convent,  safe  from  superstition!'  He  added:  'and 
marriage  in  addition!'  I  didn't  point  out  how  this  marriage  appeared 
to  me  sad,  boring  and  claustral."^^  It  is  not  surprising  that  when 
Gustavo  Flaubert  wrote  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet,  his  "encyclopedia  of 
human  stupidity,"  he  reserved  some  sharp  arrows  for  Cabet:  "They 
fBouvard  and  Pecuchetj  sent  for  the  works  which  they  knew  only 
from  extracts.  Bouvard  marked  a  number  of  passages,  and  showing 
them;  'Read  for  yourself!  They  offer  us  as  examples  the  Essenes, 
the  Moravian  brotherhood,  the  Jesuits  of  Paraguay,  and  even  the 
prison  regime.  Among  Icarians,  lunch  takes  twenty  minutes; 
women  give  birth  in  hospitals;  as  for  books,  printing  is  forbidden 
without  the  authority  of  the  Republic'  Pecuchet's  reply  was,  "But 
Cabet  is  a  half-wit. """S 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that,  under  these  conditions,  opposition 
started  to  grow.  Largely  made  up  of  younger  Icarians  they  joined 
with  some  older  members  who  were  tired  of  Cabet's  dictatorship. 
They  rejected  expecially  the  "ukases"  of  Cabet  against  drinking, 
gaming  and  smoking.  By  August  1856,  tempers  became  so  strained 
in  Nauvoo  that  an  open  clash  was  inevitable.  Following  a  bitter 
contest  for  control  of  the  Assembly,  Cabet  was  formally  expelled 
from  membership  at  Nauvoo.  He  who  had  so  many  times  before 
been  the  center  of  revolt  fell  victim  to  his  dwn  harshness  and  his 
intransigence.  Cabet  was  not  alone.  One-hundred  and  seventy-five 
followers  (75  men,  50  women  and  50  children)  chose  to  stay  with 
the  old  man.  Painfully,  the  band  made  their  way  to  St.  Louis,  where 
they  arrived  on  Novembers,  1858.  They  tentatively  settled  in  New 
Bremen,  a  German  neighborhood  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
Two  days  later,  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  laid  the  "old  warrior"  low— at 
least  that  was  the  diagnosis  of  the  three  physicians  who  were  at  his 
bedside.  He  was  buried  the  following  Sunday  according  to  the  rites 
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of  the  Free  Masons  in  the  old  Riddle  Cemetery  on  Arsenal  Street, 
with  D.  N.  Burgoyne  of  Missouri  Lodge  No.  1,  a  Masonic  Order, 
reading  the  service.  Et'ienne  Cabet  had  been  placed  in  his  casket  in 
the  Icarian  attire;  with  him  were  buried  the  twenty-eight  volumes  of 
his  literary  works,  and  a  bottle  containing  the  names  of  his  last 
friends.^'' 

A  half-century  passed  and  Cabet  lay  undisturbed  until  1906 
when  progress  forced  exhumation  of  the  old  cemetery.  On 
November  12,  the  casket  was  reinterred  in  the  New  St.  Marcus 
Evangelical  cemetery.  The  monument  which  had  been  placed  on  his 
grave  was  also  moved  to  the  new  resting  place.  Alcander  Longley, 
editor  of  The  Altruist  an6  for  sixty  years  an  indefatigable  promoter 
of  Utopian  projects,  was  present  at  the  re-interment.  Little  by  little 
time  claimed  all  friends,  and  no  one  came  to  tend  the  grave.  One 
day  the  management  of  the  New  St.  Marcus  Evangelical  cemetery 
decided  to  bury  the  monument  along-side  the  casket.  Cabet  was 
largely  forgotten  until  November,  1962,  when,  thanks  to  the  funds 
which  were  given  to  the  French  Society  of  St.  Louis  by  the  French 
Embassy,  the  author  of  these  lines  was  able  to  have  the  monument 
restored  on  Cabet's  grave. 
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After  the  death  of  the  Founder,  the  Icarians  who  had  followed 
him  from  Nauvoo  to  St.  Louis  decided  to  start  a  new  colony.  They 
elected  a  new  President,  "Citoyen"  Mercadier.  They  left  New 
Bremen  and  they  settled  in  Cheltenham,  a  location  near  River  des 
Peres  in  south  St.  Louis,  a  land  limited  by  Kingshighway,  Big  Bend 
and  Pernod  Avenues.  Cheltenham  soon  started  a  law  suit  against 
Nauvoo  in  order  to  recover  part  of  the  invested  capital.  However,  the 
State  Legislature  rejected  the  request  of  the  minority  and  granted, 
on  February  7,  1857,  to  the  community  of  Nauvoo  the  status  of  a 
fully  incorporated  organization. 

Remaining  in  touch  with  "Citoyen"  Beluze,  a  representative  of 
Cabet  in  Paris,  the  Cheltenham  Community  remained  active  with 
more  members  arriving  from  France  in  April,  1858.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out  "Citoyen"  Mercadier  and  twenty  Icarians  went  to 
Cuba,  Missouri  and  enlisted  in  the  Army  of  the  Union.  It  was  the 
end  of  the  Community,  but  by  1864,  20  persons  were  still  living  at 
Cheltenham.  In  March  of  that  year,  the  original  owner  of  the  land 
reclaimed  it  because  the  mortgage  payments  had  defaulted. 

The  majority  who  stayed  in  Nauvoo,  after  having  expelled  Cabet 
and  his  disciples,  moved  west  in  1860  to  establish  a  new 
community  in  Corning,  Iowa.  In  1877-1878,  however,  a  new  revolt  of 
young  Icarians  endangered  the  Community.  Interestingly  enough, 
those  young  idealists  were  accusing  their  elders  of  having  betrayed 
Cabet's  teaching  and  principles.  Finally,  they  left  the  Community 
and  established,  in  1881,  Icaria-Speranza  (known  also  as  the 
Cloverdale  Community)  in  the  County  of  Sonoma,  California,  18 
miles  from  San  Francisco.  In  1884  the  colony  of  Corning  was 
dissolved  and,  in  1895,  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Cloverdale-lcaria- 
Speranzo  Community  to  disappear. 


NOTES 

Henri    Desroches,    Oeuvres   d'Etienne   Cabet  -    Voyage    en    Icarie    (Paris: 
Anlhropos,  1970),  pp.  xxxviii  -  xxix. 
2 
Jules  Prudhommeaux,  Icarie  et  son  Foundateur  Etienne  Cabet  -  Contribution 

a  I'etude  du  socialisme  experimental  (Pans:  Edouard  Comely,  1907;  Philadelphia, 
Porcupine  Press,  1972),  p.  95. 
3 
According  to  Jules  Prudhommeaux,  Henri  Desroches,  and  generally  accepted 

knowledge,  the  first  name  of  Miss  Lesage,  who  became  Mrs.  Cabet,  was  Delphine. 
Meanwhile  the  marriage  certificate  established  in  London  on  March  25,  1839,  gives 
Denise  as  her  first  name. 
4 
Icarie  et  son  Fondateur,  p.  142. 

^  Ibid.  p.  133. 

^  Ibid.  p.  137. 
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^  Ibid.  p.  138. 

Oeuvres  d'Etienne  Cabet,  p.  xxxvii. 

^  Different  editions  of  Voyage  en  Icarie: 
First  Edition:  Voyage  et  aventures  de  Lord  William  Carisdall  en  Icarie.  Traduit  de 
I'anglais  de  Francis  Adams  par  Th.  Defruit.  (Paris:  Hipolyte  Souverain,  1840,  Tome 
I,  400  p.,  Tome  II,  508  p.  (B.N.R.  26059-26  060)  {Voyage  and  adventures  of  Lord 
William  Carisdall  in  Icaria.  Translated  from  Francis  Adams'  Englisti  by  Th.  Defruit.) 
Second  Edition:  Voyage  en  Icarie;  Roman  philosophique  et  social.  Par  M.  Cabet, 
ex-depute,  ex-procureur  general  advocat  a  la  Cour  Royale.  Deuxieme  edition,  Paris 
J.  Mallet,  1842,  l-Vii  +  600  p.  (B.N. 8.  R.  46-252)  Voyage  in  Icaria;  Philosophic  and 
Social  Novel,  by  Mr.  Cabet,  former  Deputy,  former  Attorney  General,  attorney  at 
the  Royal  Court.)  Third  Edition:  Voyage  en  Icarie  par  M.  Cabet.  Paris:  Bureau  du 
Populaire,  1846,  l-VI  +  600  p.  (B.N.R.  30354).  Voyage  in  Icaria,  by  Mr.  Cabet. 
Paris:  Office  of  Le  Populaire  .  .  .)  Fourth  Edition:  Voyage  en  Icarie  par  M.  Cabet. 
Paris:  Bureau  de  Populaire.  1846,  l-VI  +  600  p.  (B.N.R.  30355).  Voyage  in  Icaria  by 
Mr.  Cabet  .  .  .)  Fifth  Edition:  Voyage  en  Icarie  par  M.  Cabet.  Paris:  Bureau  du 
Populaire.  1848,  l-VI  -t-  600  p.  (B.N.R.  30356).  Voyage  in  Icaria  by  Mr.  Cabet  .  .  .) 
Identical  to  the  3rd  and  4th  editions.  Sixth  Edition:  Present  edition,  according  to 
the  5th  edition. 

Icarie  et  son  Fondateur,  p.  194. 

^^  Georges  Duveau,  Sociologie  de  I'Utopie  et  autres  essais  (Paris:   Presses 
Universitaires  de  France,  1961),  p.  7. 

This  statement  was  quoted  recently  in  an  article  published  by  the  French 
weekly  magazine  Le  Point. 
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Icarie  et  son  Fondateur,  p.  332. 

'''*  Ibid.  p.  348-361. 

""^  Ibid.  p.  313. 

^^  Gustave  Flaubert,  Bouvard  et  Pecuchet  (Paris:  Louis  Conard,  1923),  p.  351. 

Josephine  Gobel,   Cashier  de  Chansons.    Unpublished    family   document 
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"MON  CHER  EMILE": 

THE  CABET-BAXTER  LETTERS. 

1854-1855 

Robert  P.  Sutton  and  Riilon  N.  Sniithson 


The  following  letters  are  the  extant  correspondence  between 
Etienne  Cabet  and  Emile  Baxter,  copies  of  which  were  given  to  the 
Board  of  Editors  by  Dr.  Lillian  M.  Snyder,  a  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Sociology  at  Western  Illinois  University  and  a  direct 
descendant  of  Emile. ^  The  letters  cover  the  period  of  time  between 
the  fall  of  1854  and  the  spring  of  1855  when  Emile  arranged  with 
Cabet  to  join  the  Icarian  community.  The  Baxter  family  arrived  in 
Nauvoo  in  the  summer  of  that  year. 

Although  the  correspondence  is  sketchy  it  does  shed  light  on 
the  personality  of  Cabet  and  the  idealism  of  men  such  as  Baxter 
who  hoped  to  join  him  in  his  communal  experiment  in  Illinois. 
There  is  the  contrast  between  the  concerns  of  Cabet,  the 
administrator,  and  those  of  the  frustrated  29-year-old  Baxter. 
Cabet's  thoughts  bear  upon  matters  of  business,  finance,  and 
recruitment  of  new  colonists  while  Baxter's  two  letters  are 
preoccupied  with  matters  of  social  injustice. 

Baxter  was  born  in  Saint  Quentin,  France  in  1825,  the  eldest  son 
of  John  and  Marie  Baxter.  The  Scots-born  father  had  served  with 
distinction  as  an  artillery  officer  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  and 
after  Waterloo,  established  himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  lace  at 
Saint  Quentin.  Emile  was  educated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  following  his  graduation  in  1846,  joined  the  lace-importing 
firm  of  Hennequin  and  Company  in  New  York  City.  In  July  of  1852 
he  married  Annette  Powell,  the  daughter  of  a  Connecticut  cotton 
manufacturer.  The  24-year-old  woman,  also  born  in  France,  had 
been  teaching  French  in  a  grammar  school  in  Farmington, 
Connecticut,  prior  to  her  marriage  to  Emile. 

The  newlyweds  moved  to  Newark,  New  Jersey,  where  Emile 
supported  his  family  by  working  as  a  bookkeeper  until  their 
departure  for  Nauvoo. ^  On  February  3,  1856,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Icarian  Community  as  Secretary,  and 
during  the  heated  controversy  of  that  year  between  Cabet  and  his 
opponents,  Emile  attempted  to  steer  a  neutral  course.  When  the 
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Cabet  group  left  for  St.  Louis  in  October,  the  Baxters  returned  to 
New  Jersey  and  Emile  resumed  his  former  job.  But  within  two 
years,  because  of  poor  health,  he  returned  to  Nauvoo  and  began  a 
profitable  business  in  the  manufacture  of  wine.  Emile  developed 
the  winery  as  a  family  concern,  working  with  his  sons  until  his 
death  in  1895. 

The  first  holograph  letter  from  Cabet,  dated  January  24,  1854, 
was  penned  by  a  secretary  and  signed  by  Cabet.  The  letter  of 
October  3,  1854,  was  drafted  by  another  secretary  and  signed  by 
Cabet.  The  letters  of  December  26,  1 854,  and  January  9,  1 0,  and  1 2, 
1855,  were  written  by  a  third  secretary.  A  fourth  assistant  hand- 
wrote  the  February  8  and  March  9,  1855,  correspondence:  all  were 
signed  by  Cabet.  The  final  letter,  dated  April  2,  1855,  was  in  a  fifth 
hand  with  Cabet's  signature.  The  Baxter  letter  dated  September  17, 
1854,  was  translated  by  Professor  Snyder.  Professor  Rulon  N. 
Smithson  of  the  Department  of  Foreign  Languages  and  Literatures, 
Western  Illinois  University,  translated  the  second  Baxter  letter  of 
November  29,  1854  and  the  remaining  Cabet  correspondence.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Editors  made  final  corrections  and 
editorial  changes. 

The  following  letter  was  published  in  the  Colonie  Icarienne 
dated  at  Nauvoo,  on  October  11,  1854. 

Newark,  New  Jersey 
September  17, 1854 

Dear  and  esteemed  Monsieur  Cabet, 

Prepare  a  lodging  for  a  man,  his  wife,  and  their  infant  whom 
you  have  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  an  antiquated  and  fatal 
social  organization:  from  now  on  they  are  committed  body  and 
soul  to  Icaria  and  request  their  admission. 

Pardon  me.  Monsieur,  if  I  begin  so  bruskly  to  declare  first  of 
all  our  conversion  to  your  Voyage  en  Icarie  a  fact. 

Son  of  a  Scotchman  and  of  a  French  woman,  born  in  France 
at  St.  Quentin  (Alsne)  where  my  father  was  a  manufacturer,  I 
am  28  and  an  American  citizen. 

I  would  like  very  much  to  reflect  on  the  sad  condition  of 
human  life.  In  my  hours  of  sadness  I  search  deeply,  as  did 
Leibnitz  and  so  many  others  before  me,  from  where  comes  the 
evil  and  why  it  exists  on  God's  Earth.  Naturally  I  am 
discouraged,  but  if  I  have  not  found  a  positive  solution,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  evil  in  general  exists  only  accidentally  and 
that  it  is  only  an  effect  and  not  a  cause. 

I  hold  the  position  that  the  majority  of  faults  which  cause  so 
many  tears  to  Human  Kind  come  from  Human  Kind  itself,  be  it 
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ignorance,  be  it  forgetting  or  scorning  the  simple  laws  of 
Nature,  or  above  all,  be  it  the  poor  social  and  political 
organization.  I  have  wondered,  therefore,  what  kind  of  social 
organization  is  capable  of  producing  the  greatest  benefit  to 
men?  I  have  committed  myself  to  the  search.  And  on  the  way  I 
have  met  Christ.  My  eyes  were  opened  as  were  the  eyes  of  Paul; 
and  for  the  first  time,  I  understood  what  is  meant  by 
Christianity.  Do  not  think,  Monsieur,  that  I  believe  the  word  to 
be  divine,  I  believe  the  orateur  divine. 

I  shall  not  continue  any  longer,  therefore,  to  tell  you  how  I 
became  Icarian.  Let  it  be  sufficient  for  you  to  know  for  the 
moment  that  as  soon  as  I  was  quite  convinced  of  my  conversion 
to  the  Icarian  System,  I  thought  it  was  not  enough  to  find  it 
good,  and  to  talk  about  it  with  friends  to  keep  up  a  dull 
conversation  and  continuing  to  live  by  the  past:  no,  on  the 
contrary;  finding  it  such  as  I  would  wish  to  do,  if  I  possess  the 
talent,  I  believe  it  is  necessary  to  give  one's  self:  that  is  why  I 
am  leaving.  One  life  most  devoted  to  a  new  principle  can 
accelerate  its  development  and  lead  Humanity  to  a  happiness 
less  artificial  and  more  solid  than  that  which  it  possesses 
today. 

Now  we  come  to  practical  matters,  and  permit  me, 
Monsieur,  to  ask  several  questions— I  shall  skip  those  for 
which  I  have  just  found  answers  in  an  issue  of  Colonie 
Icarienne,  to  which  I  have  just  subscribed— such  as  the  effect 
on  the  future  of  the  Society  in  case  it  were  to  lose  its  venerable 
creator.  This  question  and  its  answer  are  of  immense 
importance  for  the  future  success  of  the  Society,  above  all  to 
those  who  do  not  forget  that  mankind  does  not  know  enough 
(generally  speaking)  to  decide  for  himself;  that  he  needs  a 
beacon  to  direct  him;  he  has  to  see  the  white  plume  in  order  to 
rally  himself  and  to  advance  in  the  right  direction.  But  that 
question  is  sufficiently  answered.  This  will  be  for  the  living  to 
be  their  own  guide. 

At  a  time  agreed  upon  among  you,  I  would  like,  if  it  is 
suitable  to  the  purpose  of  the  Community  and  its  needs,  to 
establish  a  factory  to  make  stockings,  vests,  drawers  in  wool, 
wool  and  cotton,  or  all  cotton,  knitted  underwear,  and 
overcoats. 

One  of  my  close  friends  who  has  established  many  factories 
here  like  this  is  seeking  to  realize  his  fortune.  As  he  is  a 
communist  without  admitting  it,  if  I  can  persuade  him  to 
accompany  me,  it  would  be  a  great  advantage.  We  would 
undertake  then  to  furnish  all  the  materials,  machines,  and 
necessary  tools. 

We  would  at  the  same  time  produce  other  goods  and  would 
be  able  then  to  sell  off  the  surplus  not  needed  by  the 
Community.  In  this  way,  we  could  acquire  capital  which  would 
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be  of  use  to  expand  the  Society. 

Do  you  raise  sheep  for  wool? 

Do  you  possess  any  sewing  machines? 

Have  you  any  physicians  among  you? 

What  household  goods  should  we  bring?  Iron  beds, 
mattresses,  covers,  pans,  silverware? 

My  wife  is,  if  this  is  possible,  even  more  Icarian  than  I:  she 
would  like  to  leave  immediately;  but  we  will  not  be  able  to  come 
until  spring.  She  is  also  born  in  France  of  English  parents. 

Of  course,  we  both  speak  English  as  well  as  French. 

My  wife  joins  me  to  recommend  ourselves  to  the  good  will 
of  all  the  Icarians  and  for  you  to  witness  our  profond 
veneration. 

Emile  Baxter 


Nauvoo,  24  January  1854 

My  Dear  Emile, 

I  wrote  you  on  the  12th. 

I  received  your  letter  of  January  10th  on  the  22nd. 

I  learned  with  a  good  deal  of  chagrin  about  the  accident 
V\ih\ch  befell  your  child.  I  am  very  desirous  that  your  next  letter, 
which  I  hope  will  arrive  soon,  will  bring  me  word  of  his  cure. 

It  will  be  well  for  you  to  send  the  $200  through  the  bank. 

What  you  have  been  telling  me  about  the  increasing 
appreciation  which  your  father-in-law  [Thomas  Powell]  has  for 
our  Colony  pleases  me  immensely.  You  did  well,  indeed,  to  put 
your  brochures  and  writings  into  his  hands. 

We  have  sent  you  various  other  writings  which  you  will  use 
as  you  see  fit  for  our  propaganda. 

I  am  going  to  send  you  65  issues  of  the  Nauvoo  Tribune 
which  contain  the  English  translation  of  my  True  Christianity, 
so  that  you  may  correct  or  re-do  that  translation  if  you  deem  it 
necessary.  I  shall  send  a  second  batch  to  your  father-in-law  if 
you  think  it  useful.  This  True  Christianity  has  always  seemed 
and  still  seems  to  me  to  be  a  work  of  prime  importance. 

If  your  father-in-law  sells  his  invention^for  $60,000  and 
remits  half  of  that  amount  to  us  as  you  tell  me  he  promised  you 
he  would,  he  would  be  truly  the  benefactor  of  the  Colony,  for 
his  example  would  promptly  facilitate  our  obtaining  the 
$500,000  of  which  I  spoke,  and  with  that  $500,000,  our  success 
is  immediately  assured. 

The  discussion  on  the  right  to  work  by  90,000  workers  in 
New  York  is  a  tremendous  fact  which  will  certainly  turn  to  our 
benefit. 

I  am  not  well  acquainted  with  Grilley  [sic]f*who  heads  the 
New  York  Tribune,  but  I  do  know  Dana,  who  is  his  main  editor. 
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and  who  has  always  shown  me  a  lot  of  kindness.  He  sent  me 
exchange  copies  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  we  have  not  been 
receiving  it  now  for  two  months.  I  don't  know  why,  but  it  may 
be  because  I  wrote  a  couple  of  times  in  the  first  issues  of  the 
Colonie  Icarienne  about  Considerant's^plans  for  a  Colony  in 
Texas,  and  although  my  observations  were  not  hostile,  they 
may  have  offended  some  of  the  editors  of  the  Tribune  who  are 
Phalansters  and  more  or  less  affiliated  with  Considerant.  This 
would  be  wrong  for  them  to  do,  but  I  do  wish  to  receive  the 
Tribune,  especially  because  of  its  discussion  on  Phalansteries, 
and  I  want  to  have  it  either  free  as  an  exchange  copy,  or  by 
paying  for  it.  I  shall  write  very  soon  to  Dana,  and  I  will  send  you 
my  letter  so  that  you  may  oblige  me  and  take  it  to  him  and  also 
chat  confidentially  with  him.  Do  you  know  him?  If  you  do,  you 
could  go  see  him  right  away  and  simply  communicate  to  him 
the  message  from  this  present  letter. 

I  am  including  a  letter  from  Heggi  which  concerns  our 
manufacturing  needs,  and  which  replies  to  your  inquiries. 

Please  present  my  best  wishes  to  your  wife  and 
father-in-law,  and  be  assured  of  my  warmest  regards. 

Cabet 

P.S.  Snow  driven  by  a  fierce  wind  has  made  drifts  12  to  15  feet 
high  in  places,  disrupting  all  communications. 

We  sent  you  5  brochures  in  English  on  Women,  January  15. 

Today  we  sent  you  French  copies  on  Women,  How  I  am  a 
Communist  and  my  Communist  Creed,  the  Worker  and 
Requirements  for  Admission. 

Please  let  me  know  which  issues  of  the  Colonie  Icarienne 
you  have  received  for  yourself  and  Mr.  Pretat  and  also  your 
father-in-law,  so  that  we  can  send  ali  the  necessary  issues  to 
complete  those  3  collections.  In  the  future,  we  will  send  you 
regularly  2  copies  to  Newark,  one  for  you  and  the  other  for  Mr. 
Pretat,  and  we  will  send  one  to  Waterbury  to  your  father-in-law 
just  as  soon  as  the  paper  comes  from  the  press  following  the 
interruption  which  will  come  to  an  end  as  soon  as  we  receive  an 
answer  from  Paris  concerning  our  request  that  the  paper  be 
permitted  to  enter  France. 

E.  Cabet 


Nauvoo,  3  October  1854 

Dear  Citizen  Baxter, 

I  received  your  letter  of  September  17.  I  wrote  you  a  couple 
of  lines  about  it  in  No.  12  [of  Colonie  Icarienne].  I  shall  put  your 
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letter  in  No.  13,  without  your  name,  and  with  a  couple  of  lines 
of  approval,  because  your  letter  pleases  me  indeed  very  much, 
especially  with  the  assurance  that  your  wife  is  as  much  an 
Icarian  as  you  are.  She  can  be  of  great  assistance  to  us  in  the 
training  of  our  girls. 

Write  to  me  often. 

Don't  come  without  having  first  received  further  information 
from  me. 

Try  to  convert  and  bring  along  your  father-in-law.  Acquaint 
him  with  my  writings. 

I  shall  write  more  some  other  time. 

Your  opening  lines:  "Light  the  fires  of  joy!  Put  on  your 
festive  clothing!"  made  me  think  that  you  were  going  to 
announce  to  me  the  $500,000  with  which  you  know  I  would  be 
able  to  do  everything;  but  although  that  announcement  did  not 
follow,  your  conversion  and  your  sentiments  nonetheless  have 
given  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure. 

Friendly  greetings, 
Cabet 

The  following  letter  was  published   in  the  Colonie  Icarienne 
dates  at  Nauvoo,  on  November  29,  1854. 

Cabet's  note:  After  telling  of  his  disgust  with  the  Social 
Organization  in  America,  and  of  the  indecision  of  many  people 
who  desire  reform  without  perceiving  the  means  to  achieve  it, 
[Emile]  adds: 

A  like  indecision  caused  me  to  suffer  for  a  long  time;  I  had 
to  engage  in  a  great  many  struggles  in  order  to  make  it 
disappear  and  to  regain  my  strength,  despite  the  moral 
suffering  which  I  was  experiencing  in  this  kind  of  inactivity— 
for,  with  me,  believing  something  and  practicing  it  is  not  only 
one  and  the  same  thing,  but  also  a  burning  need  within  my 
soul.  Fortunately,  for  certain  individuals,  there  always  comes  a 
time  when  one  finally  gathers  only  reflections,  where  one  wants 
to  collect  experiences;  that  time  came  for  me,  and  kept 
prompting  me:  "I  have  understood  that  I  had  to,  etc.,"  and  this 
is  also  what  has  prevented  me  from  telling  you,  while  giving 
you  in  detail  the  inventory  of  my  acquired  knowledge  (which 
would  not  have  been  long):  I  know  how  to  do  this,  I  know  how 
to  do  that;  I  will  do  this,  I  will  do  that— convinced  as  I  am  that, 
in  spite  of  my  ignorance  in  general  the  will  to  accomplish 
something  will  always  make  me  ready  to  do  everything  which 
the  Society  can  ask  of  me. 

If  I  spoke  of  vests,  mens  underpants,  etc.,  it  is  because  I 
saw  somewhere  that  you  were  warning  the  Icarians  to  provide 
themselves  with  these  articles  of  clothing:  it  so  happens  that 
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their  manufacture,  in  which  I  have  some  sl<ill,  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  the  occupation  of  members  of  our  family;  and 
with  the  strength  of  their  support,  if  I  were  to  undertake 
something  like  this,  I  was  persuaded  at  the  same  time  that  such 
an  industry— which  includes  several  others  as  well— would  be 
of  great  advantage  to  Icaria. 

Since  my  first  letter,  a  sudden  indisposition  has  led  me  to 
resettle  in  the  country  at  my  father-in-law's  place;  I  informed 
him  of  my  intention  of  going  to  Icaria;  and  he  not  only  approved 
completely  of  my  decision,  but  he  also  assured  me  that  he 
would  do  all  in  his  power  to  assist  the  Society.  He  is  in  the 
process  of  building  two  looms,  one  for  ribbed  knitting  on  the 
sides— like  the  enclosed  sample— and  the  other  for  weaving 
suspenders  with  buttonholes,  or  anything  else  one  chooses, 
and  he  is  going  to  obtain  patents  on  these  looms.  He 
announced  to  me  that  in  his  desire  to  be  useful  to  some 
Brotherly  Society,  and  without  knowing  that  I  myself  was  going 
to  become  an  active  Communist,  he  had  given  his  associates 
notice  that  he  was  reserving  the  right  to  grant  the  privilege  of 
working  on  the  looms  of  his  own  invention  to  the  Community 
which  would  present  the  greatest  chance  of  success  and  the 
best  future. 

I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  then  he  had  in  mind  the 
perfectionists  of  Oneida— with  whose  founder,  Mr.  Noyes,  he 
found  himself  in  religious  communion— and  among  whose 
members  is  found  a  former  friend;  but  I  also  know  he  is  far  from 
approving  their  System  and  their  way  of  interpreting 
Communism,  especially  as  concerns  women.  Last  summer,  we 
went  to  visit  the  settlement  which  that  Society  owns  in 
Wallingford  [Connecticut],  so  as  to  see  and  observe  what  might 
be  of  some  use  in  our  studies  and  research  on  Communism  in 
action;  at  each  step  of  the  way,  one  could  see  the  footprints  of 
the  founder,  the  theologian. 

For  my  part,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  any  Society 
of  men,  any  Association  which  possesses  as  foundation  and 
rules  of  conduct  only  certain  religious  dogmas  drawn  out  of  a 
metaphysical  idea  or  pulled  out  of  the  debris  of  some  fallen 
nation,  bears  within  itself  from  the  moment  of  its  formation- 
like  the  child  of  the  consumptive  [parent]— the  germ  which 
must  destroy  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  Society  which  is  founded 
on  that  which  is  known  of  man,  of  his  instincts,  of  his  needs,  of 
his  reason  enlightened  by  all  the  learning  and  all  the 
discoveries  of  the  centuries,  without  revolting  against  the 
known  laws  of  Nature— that  Society,  humanly  speaking, 
presents  infinitely  more  chances  of  success  and  of  a  long  and 
peaceful  existence,  so  long  as  it  conforms  to  its  needs  and 
laws.  Love  one  another— for  example—  is  an  eternal  truth;  for  it 
is  a  law  of  Nature— whatever  one  may  say— it  is  instinct,  it  is 
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the  soul's  cry,  it  is  intelligent  egoism,  it  is  secret  religion  which 
speaks  to  all  hearts  and  unites  them. 

Now,  dear  and  esteemed  citizen,  you  will  easily  understand 
why,  after  several  years  of  searching,  I  have  chosen,  in 
preference  to  any  other  Society,  Icaria,  where  I  hasten  to  go  and 
meet  the  Icarian  brethren,  not  that  I  believe  that  I  shall  find 
perfection  in  them,  but  because  it  seems  to  me  and  I  firmly 
hope  that  I  shall  find  among  them  men  in  the  full  reality  of  the 
word;  and  with  this  hope,  it  will  be  without  regret  that  I  shall 
[leave]  the  Society  in  whose  midst  I  exist;  for  more  and  more 
this  world  overwhelms  and  saddens  me. 

But  I  notice  that  I  am  chatting,  chatting  as  if  you  had 
nothing  better  to  do  than  listen  to  me;  it  is  time  that  I  cut  this 
short.  I  would  like  to  have  been  able  to  pass  along  your  writings 
to  my  father-in-law;  but  he  has  forgotten  too  much  French  to  be 
able  to  benefit  from  their  contents:  I  did  however  take  out  a 
subscription  for  him  to  the  Colonie  Icarienne;  two  of  his 
brothers  who  arrived  only  three  years  ago  from  France  will 
translate  it  for  him,  and  at  the  same  time  will  imbibe  for 
themselves  some  of  it  which  I  hope  will  make  them  Icarians; 
and  though  less  favored  in  regards  to  wealth,  since  they  are 
steady  and  industrious,  since  they  each  possess  an  interesting 
family  of  boys  and  girls,  two  of  the  latter  being  of  marriageable 
age— I  do  not  doubt  that  they  will  be  considered  a  good 
acquisition,  if  I  can  ever  convert  them. 

As  for  my  father-in-law,  there  is  scarcely  nothing  but  the 
practical  view  of  Communism  which  can  sway  him:  he  has  been 
deceived  so  many  times,  so  often  disappointed  in  life,  that  he 
can  be  permitted  to  doubt  the  capacities  of  man  until  he  has 
sufficient  proof  of  his  error.  He  promises  to  come  and  direct  the 
necessary  work  for  the  establishment  of  the  planned  factory, 
once  that  has  been  decided  upon;  and  since  that  will  require  a 
long  stay  in  Icaria,  during  that  time,  he  can  see  and  iearn  and 
judge  for  himself. 

I  would  also  like  very  much  to  see  my  father  in  Icaria:  that 
will  be,  I  think,  a  little  more  difficult;  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  a 
Communist,  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  has  never  sought  to 
delve  into  social  questions.  He  is  retired  from  business  and 
ordinarily  lives  in  Newark,  where  he  owns  a  house;  he  has  kept 
two  of  his  looms  and  enjoys  passing  the  time  making  vests  and 
mens  underpants.  At  the  present  time,  he  is  in  France  awaiting 
the  outcome  of  a  separation  trial  brought  against  him  by  my 
mother,  who  no  longer  wants  to  remain  in  America.  He  will  not 
delay  returning;  and  when  I  inform  him  of  my  decision,  I  shall 
see  what  can  be  done  with  him. 

.  .  .  [sic]  /  would  like  to  go  immediately  to  Nauvoo,  if  the 
Society  has  no  objection  and  gives  me  authorization  to  leave: 
nevertheless  I  shall  wait  for  your  reply. 
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Before  closing,  allow  me  to  tell  you,  dear  Monsieur  Cabet, 
that  when  I  gave  you  my  opinion  on  the  fate  of  your  request  to 
Congress,  I  had  not  then  read  anything  about  that  request 
except  what  a  few  American  newspapers  had  really  wanted  to 
publish.  Since  reading  your  number  4, 1  agree  with  your  opinion 
and  I  share  your  hope:  may  we  not  be  deceived! 

I  also  acknowledge  receipt  of  four  brochures— it  would  be 
desirable  if  you  had  some  in  English.  I  would  like  to  translate 
Vrai  Christianisme  if  that  is  not  already  done.  I  accept  to  the 
fullest  their  requirements  and  reforms;  for  I  am  an  Icarian. 

It  appears  that  the  Ebenezers  are  going  to  abandon  their 
settlement  near  Buffalo;  they  are  said  to  be  wealthy:  If  they 
were  [only]  able  to  loan  you  100,000  dollars! 

May  I  ask  you  to  please  convey  my  feelings  of  friendship 
toward  the  Icarians,  and  be  assured  of  my  complete  devotion. 

I  am  honored  to  send  you  greetings, 

Emile. 


Nauvoo,  26  December  1854 

My  Dear  Baxter 

Your  letter  of  October  31st  has  appeared  in  No.  20  of  the 
Colonie  Icarienne. 

I  am  sorry  not  to  have  the  time  to  write  you  a  long  letter. 

I  am  including  with  this  letter  the  Deposit  Book  No.  3279 
belonging  to  Rodolph  Wiesen,  on  the  Savings  Institution  of  the 
city  of  Newark.  Please  go  to  the  Savings  Department  and  have 
them  write  in  $6  credit  to  Wiesen  (more  or  less),  interest  due  on 
the$200on  January  1st,  1855.  His  credit  will  thus  be  $206.  You 
will  then  ask  for  payment  of  the  $206  and  interest,  by  virtue  of 
the  draft  made  out  In  like  amount  by  Wiesen,  on  my  orders,  and 
endorsed  by  me  to  your  name,  drawn  on  this  Savings 
Institution  by  Wiesen,  who  has  just  been  provisionally  admitted 
into  the  Community,  and  he  is  offering  this  amount  for  his 
entrance  contribution. 

If  you  should  come  immediately,  you  could  bring  this 
amount  yourself,  but  if  you  delay  your  departure  for  a  little 
while,  please  send  me  a  draft  for  $206,  drawn  on  a  banker  at  St. 
Louis,  or  Quincy,  III.,  or  Keokuk,  Iowa. 

I  beg  of  you  to  write  me  immediately  and  to  let  me  know 
your  plans. 

Affectionate  greetings, 
Cabet 

P.S.  Do  not  come  without  a  new  letter  from  me.  I  shall  write  you 
very  soon. 
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Nauvoo,  December  29,  1854 

My  Dear  Baxter, 

I  wrote  you  on  the  26th,  3  days  ago,  sending  you  $200  to  be 
received  in  the  Savings  Account  /  Department. 

Yesterday,  I  received  your  letter  of  the  20th  and  that  of  your 
vi/ife,  and  was  pleased  to  receive  both,  especially  your  wife's. 
Tell  her  so,  and  give  her  my  regards.  I  shall  reply  especially  to 
both  of  you  in  a  few  days. 

Today  I  have  only  the  time  to  send  you  the  following: 

1)  a  letter  for  your  wife,  from  Citoyenne  Helix,  who  is  writing 
to  her  so  as  to  begin  the  correspondence  wished  by  her 
[your  wife]; 

2)  a  note  from  Heggi,  Clothing  Director,  for  various 
information  which  he  needs  from  you. 

Write  me  often. 

Friendly  greetings, 
Cabet 


•^/n  >    /f^/j    «.^     /^(>c^^''  i/t^^jiL  ,t/a^/ ^  ^ t^  ■f-^^*^'^^  /'"''-^^   • 
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Courtesy  of  Dr.  Lillian  Snyder 

Cabet  Letter  of  December  29,  1854 
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Nauvoo,  29  December  1854 

Monsieur  Emile, 

We  are  taking  advantage  of  your  local  position  and  of  your 
benevolence  toward  the  Connmunity,  in  order  to  ask  you  to 
render  us  a  very  important  service. 

We  have  received  from  the  last  departure  from  France  a  20 
dent  circular  loom  which  could  be  very  useful  to  us  if  we  might 
find  cotton  available  to  keep  it  running.  We  have  looked  in  all 
the  Stores  around  this  country,  and  we  even  wrote  to  St.  Louis 
to  a  manufacturer,  but  all  our  searching  was  in  vain. 

Since  your  family  has  all  the  necessary  knowledge  in  this 
kind  of  work  we  are  bold  enough  to  ask  your  advice  and  even 
some  favors. 

We  want  to  ask  you  where  one  might  go  to  procure  the 
following  merchandise,  or  if  you  yourself  were  up  to  it,  to  have 
you  send  it  to  us  yourself: 

halfspun  cotton,  No.  20,  18,  or  16,  on  a  spindle 

cotton  with  elastic,  first  color,  a  sample 

blue  cotton,  in  a  skein,  a  sample 

wool  No.  20  combed,  on  a  spindle.  What  is  the  cost? 

Please  be  so  kind  as  to  reply  as  quickly  as  possible  so  that 
we  can  take  our  measurements  for  Springtime. 

This  loom  can  use  5  Kilos  per  day,  and  that  would  require  us 
to  have  a  winding  machine,  along  with  the  other  two  weaving 
looms. 

You  are  telling  us  of  a  machine  to  spin  wool  and  cotton,  and 
this  would  be  of  great  usefulness  to  us,  principally  if  one  could 
spin  hemp  or  linen. 

The  raising  of  hemp  or  linen  is  ordinarily  very  profitable  in 
these  parts,  but  in  order  to  work  economically,  one  has  to 
pulverize  it  with  a  machine. 

The  member  of  the  Management 
General  Director  of  Clothing 
Heggi 
Approved  by 
Cabet 

Nauvoo,  12  January  '55 

Citizen, 

Citizen  Cabet,  crushed  by  numerous  demands  on  his  time, 
has  entrusted  me  with  the  pleasant  task  of  writing  you  and  of 
replying  one  by  one  to  all  the  questions  which  you  address  to 
him.  Already  Citoyenne  Helix  has  written  to  your  wife,  so  as  to 
give  to  her,  or  to  tell  her  that  she  would  give  to  her  all  possible 
information.  In  this  manner,  and  while  awaiting  your  departure 
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for  Icaria,  you  will  know  what  to  expect,  and  especially  what 
can  and  will  be  of  interest  to  you. 

You  ask  whether,  in  order  to  be  admitted,  one  must  have 
other  requirements  than  the  minimum  entrance  contribution  or 
the  firm  will  to  work  in  the  interest  of  the  Community.  The 
brochures  which  you  will  have  received  by  now  will  instruct  you 
on  this  subject.  The  brochures  and  pamphlets  which  you  ask 
for  will  be  sent  to  you. 

You  have  seen  from  the  brochures  that  a  foreigner  must 
know  French,  and  you  add  that  this  requirement  will  prevent 
many  German  and  English  Communists  from  coming  to  Icaria. 
But  one  must  not  take  this  too  strictly.  It  suffices  to  understand 
a  little  French  and  to  be  desirous  of  learning  it. 

Your  wife  asks  for  the  catalog  of  books  which  we  use  for 
training  in  English.  The  lack  of  money,  our  eternal  obstacle,  is 
forcing  us  to  give  only  a  very  incomplete  instruction  to  the 
children.  School,  teachers,  books,  paper,  etc.,  everything  is 
incomplete.  However,  we  do  have  a  few  English  books,  but  not 
those  which  would  be  most  appropriate.  !  beg  of  your  wife  to 
indicate  to  me  those  books  which  she  would  think  most  proper 
in  the  moulding  of  our  youth.  I  beg  of  her  also  to  point  out  to 
me  all  the  games  she  knows,  and  in  which  either  boys  or  girls 
may  engage  usefully  and  without  danger,  whether  indoors  or 
out. 

You  don't  know  whether  you  should  or  should  not  sell  your 
piano.  On  the  one  hand,  it  might  be  useful  to  us  for  singing.  On 
the  other  hand,  one  could  not  teach  piano  to  all  our  young 
ladies;  all  would  like  to  have  a  piano;  piano  lessons  are  still 
useless  in  the  training  which  we  give;  it  is  easy  to  have  a  piano, 
and  someone  will  come  along  soon  who  has  one.  Meanwhile, 
you  can  see  for  yourself,  $200  would  be  very  useful  to  us.  Tell 
us  your  feelings  about  this  when  you  reply. 

As  for  the  iron  beds,  we  judge  them  to  be  sturdy  and  cleaner 
than  wooden  beds.  But  we  are  not  yet  rich  enough  to  give  iron 
beds  to  everyone.  However,  if  they  are  not  too  bulky,  you  can 
bring  them  along. 

You  must  preserve  carefully  the  matresses  and  covers.  It  is 
necessary  indeed  to  have  one's  own  bedding  when  coming  into 
the  Community.  Even  if  you  have  an  excess  of  feather  beds  or 
other,  you  can  bring  them  along  rather  than  selling  them  at  a 
loss.  The  best  way  is  to  bring  them  with  you,  and  to  keep  a 
close  watch  on  them  during  the  trip. 

Iron  and  copper  kitchenware  will  be  useful.  These  things 
you  can  keep  if  they  are  not  too  heavy.  As  for  silverware,  you 
must  sell  that. 

The  best  route  to  take  from  New  York  to  Nauvoo,  is  to  come 
through  Chicago,  Rock  Island,  and  by  way  of  the  Mississippi. 
For  the  weather,  you  must  choose  the  season  in  which  the 
water  is  not  frozen  over. 
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We  do  not  raise  sheep.  You  have  read  Citizen  Cabet's 
article:  "If  I  had  $500,000."  Oh  well,  it  is  the  lack  of  dollars 
which  prevents  us  from  nnaking  a  pile  of  improvements, 
including  that  of  sheep-raising.  We  would  like  to  have  huge 
flocks  of  them,  as  we  will  have  sooner  or  later,  and  even  very 
soon,  whether  in  Nauvoo  or  in  Iowa. 

Baled  cotton  arrives  here  quite  cheaply,  whether  from  St. 
Louis  or  from  New  Orleans. 

We  have  no  stitching  looms.  Since  you  mention  that,  you 
would  do  well  to  give  us  some  information  on  these  looms, 
their  price,  their  value,  their  quality,  their  usefulness,  etc. 

In  Nauvoo,  we  totally  lack  springs  and  streams  which  have 
waterfalls.  As  far  as  rivers  are  concerned  there  is  the 
Mississippi  but  it  has  no  falls.  In  Iowa,  there  are  some. 

For  the  looms  you  mention  and  the  making  of  woolen  and 
cotton  articles  we  have  here,  among  others,  a  circular  loom 
with  713  needles  within  a  diameter  of  31  centimeters  from  the 
eye  of  the  needles,  and  within  37  centimeters  from  the  inside  of 
the  plates.  The  loom  is  a  size  20  dent.  It  was  made  in  Troyes,  in 
Champagne.  It  makes  cloth  similar  to  the  sample  that  you  sent 
us  and  it  is  adequate  for  the  entire  Soceity  for  making 
stockings,  trousers,  vests,  etc.,  etc.  What  we  are  lacking  is  the 
right  kind  of  cotton.  The  cotton  one  finds  here  is  generally 
twisted  too  tightly  and  is  too  heavy;  we  ought  to  have  Nos.  15 
to  20  in  order  to  do  the  work  with  ease,  and  one  finds  generally 
only  Nos.  12,  6,  and  10.  If  it  were  on  spindles  or  spools  that 
would  help  prevent  many  difficulties.  One  can  also  use  wool, 
provided  that  it  is  fine  wool.  The  loom  is  thus  too  fine.  For  our 
weaving,  it  would  be  indispensable  to  be  able  to  have  a  better 
choice  of  materials,  and  a  spinning-mill  would  be  the  best  way. 
All  we  need  is  a  small  mill  powered  by  a  turntable  with  one 
horse  or  one  oxen. 

That  is  what  we  have  and  what  we  lack,  but  since  one  could 
make  woolen  and  cotton  cloth  not  only  for  the  needs  of  the 
Community  but  also  for  commercial  use,  you  can  look  into  the 
matter  yourself  and  judge  whether  the  industry  which  you 
propose  to  establish  among  us  with  the  help  of  your  family  and 
friends  would  indeed  be  profitable.  Will  you  contribute  thus  to 
the  realization  of  the  wish  that  you  express,  namely;  that  the 
main  propaganda  for  the  time  being  must  be  to  show  to  the 
world  the  material  prosperity  of  the  Association,  a  result  of  the 
theory  which  accompanies  it?  Reply  to  us,  tells  us  more  on  this 
subject.  We  shall  write  you  likewise. 

It  would  be  desirable  for  you  to  furnish  everything,  and  that 
in  addition,  you  bring  along  your  minimum  entrance 
contribution  in  money.  However  that  is  not  indispensible.  If 
your  friends  should  contribute  some  to  supply  you  with  the 
amount  necessary  to  purchase  your  loom,  that  would  be  fine 
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and  dandy,  not  so  much  for  the  material  advantage  as  for  the 
importance  of  morale.  If  they  lend  it  to  you,  it  is  likely  that  the 
Society  will  commit  itself  to  reimburse  them,  provided  that  the 
payment  notice  be  reasonable.  Citizen  Cabet  thinks  that  after 
he  makes  his  explanations  to  the  Assembly,  they  will  be  in 
agreement. 

As  for  your  father,  he  can  come  and  set  up  the  looms  and 
put  them  to  work,  without  in  any  way  becoming  Icarian.  He  will 
be  tolerated  as  a  friendly  visitor,  provided  that  he  never  does  us 
harm  when  he  leaves  us. 

Citizen  Cabet  sends  warm  regards  to  you  and  your  wife.  The 
resolution  that  you  have  made  concerning  tobacco  pleases  him 
a  great  deal.  For  myself.  Citizen,  I  desire  earnestly  to  see  you  in 
Icaria,  to  assist  us  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  mission.  We  must 
have  devoted  and  intelligent  men  such  as  you  appear  to  be  from 
your  letters.  Do  not  fail  to  write  us  often,  and  we  will  do  the 
same,  so  that  our  correspondence  may  be  useful  to  all. 

I  send  you,  Citizen,  brotherly  greetings. 

Mercadier  being  absent,  I  sign 

Cabet 

[Original  hand]  P.S.  We  have  no  one  to  spin  for  us,  but  only  a 
few  people  very  much  inclined  to  learn. 

Nauvoo,  8  February  1855 

Citizen, 

I  received  your  last  letter  dated  January  22nd,  which 
contained  the  deposit  slip  for  206  dollars  payable  to  my 
account.  We  made  use  of  it  immediately.  I  thank  you  for  your 
eagerness  to  render  service  to  us. 

I  have  passed  along  to  Heggi  the  information  which  you 
gave  concerning  cotton,  appropriate  to  our  circular  loom.  We 
shall  write  to  the  addresses  you  indicated  to  us. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  our  admission  requirements  are 
suited  to  your  taste.  As  far  as  hunting  is  concerned,  yes,  the 
Icarian  who  wishes  to  be  admitted  to  the  Colony  must  give  up 
hunting  as  a  sport  for  pleasure.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this,  the  main  one  being  that  hunting  for  sport  is  a  source  of 
disorder.  Now,  in  Icaria,  we  insist  as  much  on  order  as  on 
freedom;  or  rather,  we  know  that  true  liberty  can  not  be 
separated  from  order.  Besides,  I  share  all  the  considerations 
that  you  bring  forth,  and  which  tend  to  prove  that  hunting  is 
harmful  to  agriculture  and  to  vegetation  in  general. 

On  February  3,  we  celebrated  the  7th  anniversary  of  the 
departure  of  the  first  Vanguard.  The  celebration  was 
magnificent.  Elections,  banquet,  music,  singing,  discourses, 
theater,  everything  came  off  admirably  well,  etc.,  etc.,  although 
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at  the  end,  I  could  not  help  saying  that  no  prince  on  tne  face  of 
the  earth  was  having  a  more  beautiful  celebration!  Next  year  it 
will  be  even  more  beautiful,  more  solemn:  the  celebration 
which  points  out  and  which  celebrates  progress  must  follow  its 
upward  march.  Moreover  the  Revue  Icarienne  which  is  going  to 
replace  the  Colonie  Icarienne,  and  which  will  appear  in  a  few 
days,  will  give  the  account  of  our  anniversary,  and  will  make  it 
known  in  full  detail. 

If  the  postman  asked  you  for  18  cents,  it  is  the  postoffice's 
error.  The  brochures  had  been  paid  for,  and  that's  the  reason  it 
was  written  "paid"  on  the  envelop.  We  will  get  it  back  from  the 
postoffice. 

Your  wife's  letter  was  handed  to  citoyenne  Helix,  who  is 
very  ill  at  this  time.  She  thanks  her  for  it. 

I  send  you,  Citizens,  my  brotherly  greetings. 

E.  Cabet 

Nauvoo,  9  March  1855 

Dear  Citizen, 

We  received  a  few  days  ago  your  letter  of  February  11th.  We 
have  answered  your  last  letter  of  January  22nd,  which  included 
the  deposit  slip.  Today,  Citizen  Cabet,  who  is  very  occupied 
with  numerous  matters  of  business,  has  asked  me  to  answer 
your  letter  which  just  came,  and  I  do  so  with  the  greatest 
pleasure. 

We  were  just  as  upset  as  you  were,  when  we  learned  that 
through  some  irregularity  in  the  mails,  you  did  not  receive  our 
letter  of  January  12th,  along  with  a  few  writings  and  the 
January  issue  of  the  Communist.  While  waiting  for  this 
irregularity  to  be  worked  out,  we  are  sending  you  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  January  12th  letter  just  as  you  wanted. 

You  inform  us  that  you  are  going  to  come  [here]  in  May. 
Citizen  Cabet  received  this  news  with  a  pleasure  which  will  be 
shared  by  all,  for  you  appear  to  have  the  sentiments  of  a  true 
Icarian. 

The  various  opinions  which  you  express  are  not  lacking  in 
correctness.  As  for  the  proposals  you  plan  to  make  once  you 
are  in  Icaria,  we  shall  await  your  arrival  in  order  to  examine 
them  with  you  personally. 

Your  wife  asks  if  we  might  possibly  know  any  family  who  is 
coming  to  Icaria  by  way  of  New  York.  We  know  of  none. 

The  Colony  is  prospering.  You  must  have  received  the  first 
issue  of  the  Revue  Icarienne,  which  will  acquaint  you  with  the 
moral  and  material  conditions  here,  and  it  will  [also]  give  you 
the  details  of  the  festivities  of  February  3rd;  we  celebrated  with 
solemnity,  and  it  was  magnificent. 
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We  are  awaiting  the  arrival  any  day  now  of  a  big  departure 
from  France  on  February  2nd  last,  and  which  is  composed  of  64 
persons. 

Heggi  has  received  his  letter.  He  thanks  you  for  the 
information  that  you  gave  him. 

Write  us  right  away,  and  often,  before  your  departure.  Tell 
us  if  you  received  the  letter,  the  writings  and  the  newspapers 
late.  In  case  you  might  not  have  received  them,  we  will  send 
them  again. 

Citizen  Cabet  sends  warmest  wishes  to  you,  your  wife,  and 
family. 

Accept,  Citoyen  and  Citoyenne,  my  brotherly  greetings. 

Mercadier 
Private  secretary  to  Mr.  Cabet. 

Nauvoo,  2  April  1855 

My  Dear  Emile, 

I  received  your  letter  of  March  4th. 

I  congratulate  you  on  the  happy  termination  of  your  wife's 
confinement  after  the  birth  of  your  child.  I  extend  my  best 
wishes  that  her  health  be  promptly  and  completely  restored. 

I  could  see,  with  regret,  that  you  take  charge  of  building, 
organizing  and  directing  a  factory  for  a  process  invented  by 
your  father-in-law,  because  this  new  occupation  would  delay 
indefinitely  your  arrival  among  us.  I  would  resign  myself  to 
this,  however,  because  you  point  out  some  advantages  which 
seem  real  and  important  to  me.  It  is  certain  that  if  we  had  a  lot 
of  Icarians  on  the  outside  who  could  be  declared  intelligent, 
zealous,  and  devoted  to  the  Community,  they  could  render 
immense  service  to  the  Community  in  every  way.  That  was 
indeed  one  of  my  key  principles. 

Keep  me  abreast  of  your  plans  and  give  me  news  of  your 
wife. 

You  are  right  in  saying  that  it  is  money  that  we  need. 
Without  money,  everything  is  difficult;  with  money,  all 
difficulties  disappear. 

I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  you  have  received,  however  late, 
my  letters,  my  writings,  and  the  Colonie  Icarienne.  Undoubted- 
ly you  also  have  the  first  two  issues  of  the  Revue.  The  3rd  issue 
appears  tomorrow,  and  Number  4  will  follow  soon  after. 

We  are  awaiting  daily  the  [arrival  of  the]  58  Icarians  who  left 
Le  Havre  on  February  2nd.  We  will  have  a  problem  lodging 
them,  because  the  long  and  severe  winter  has  tied  up  and 
delayed  our  building  projects. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  new  convoy  of  200  [persons  is 
preparing]  for  the  Fall. 
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We  are  preparing  a  departure  for  Iowa. 

I  just  received  a  letter  from  Dana. 

I  completely  agree  with  your  idea  of  having  the  children 
write  out  their  lessons. 

The  piano  question  would  require  long  explanations.  Some 
day  each  family  can  have  its  own  piano;  but  today  the 
Community  does  not  give  one  to  anyone,  because  [otherwise]  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  one  to  everyone  because  of  our 
principle  of  Brotherhood  and  Equality,  and  because  this  thing 
is  impossible,  we  cannot  even  tolerate  one  among  the  wealthy 
members  who  might  bring  one  along,  whereas  we  cannot  give 
one  to  the  poor  who  would  like  one  but  who  could  not  have  one, 
or  other  dispensable  niceties;  this  would  be  inequality,  and  a 
kind  of  privilege  which  would  arouse  jealousy  and  envy  and 
which  could  disrupt  brotherly  harmony.  Hence  we  have  no 
piano;  we  have  even  sold  the  two  or  three  which  were  brought 
to  us  at  great  expense  and  damage  [to  the  pianos].  However, 
we  could  have  one  or  two  of  them  to  be  used  in  the  general 
interest  or  for  the  pleasure  of  all.  We  have  charming  music,  and 
just  yesterday  in  our  musical  and  theatrical  evening  I  was 
admiring  the  skill  of  30  to  40  musicians  and  their  progress.  It 
has  been  announced  even  that  singing  teachers  have  promised 
to  come  and  have  the  whole  Community  sing. 

You  told  me  you  received  Le  Vrai  Christianisme,  but  you  did 
not  tell  me  your  opinion  on  its  usefulness  and  its  potential. 

You  will  find  enclosed  a  letter  from  Heggi.  He  just  went 
down  to  St.  Louis  to  buy  some  cotton  and  give  some  work  to 
our  weavers. 

Friendly  greetings, 
Cabet 

NOTES 

The  original  letters  are  on  deposit  at  the  Newberry  Library.  The  following 
account  of  Ennile  Baxter  was  drawn  from  a  biographical  sketch  of  Emile  written  by 
Lillian  M.  Snyder  based  upon  her  research  in  local  histories,  family  records,  and 
oral  histories  by  Emile  Baxter's  grandchildren  Florence  Baxter  Snyder,  Miles 
Baxter,  and  Henry  Baxter. 

Emile  and  Annette  were  the  parents  of  Emile  Edward  Jaffray  (1853),  Alfred  J. 
(1855),  Annette  (1857),  Thomas  P.  (1859),  Cecil  J.  (1861),  and  Bertha  (1863). 
Annette  Powell  Baxter  died  on  July  29,  1863,  and  the  following  spring  Emile 
married  Austrian-born  Mary  Wiemer.  They  had  one  child,  Laura  Adelle,  born  in 
1865. 

The  invention  was  the  loom  mentioned  by  Emile  in  his  November  29,  1854, 
letter  to  Cabet.  See  below. 

^  He  is  referring  to  Horace  Greeley  (1811-1872)  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
which  he  founded,  from  1841  until  his  death. 

^Victor-Prosper  Considerant  (1808-1893)  was  a  Socialist  who  became  the 
leader  of  the  Fourierist  in  1837  and  was  editor  of  its  newspaper  La  Phalange. 


UTOPIAS  THAT  FAILED: 
THE  ANTEBELLUM  YEARS 

H.  Roofer  Grant 

Scholarly  awareness  of  Utopia— "perfect  communities"— has 
existed  for  decades.  But  during  the  1960's  the  appearance  of 
hundreds  of  communal  experiments  heightened  academic  interest. 
Sociologists  and  political  scientists,  in  particular,  dissected 
contemporary  Utopian  ventures.  Those  that  failed  miserably— the 
vast  majority  — commonly  received  the  most  careful  scrutiny. 
Historians,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to  focus  mostly  on 
"successful"  Utopian  groups,  ones  that  lasted  a  generation  or 
longer.  The  United  Society  of  Believers  ("Shakers"),  Perfectionists 
at  Oneida,  and  the  Hutterian  Brethren  are  three  prominent  examples 
of  communitarians  who  have  been  repeatedly  examined.  In  terms  of 
the  Utopian  literature  of  the  upper-Mississippi  River  Valley  for  the 
antebellum  period,  the  same  phenomenon  is  true:  the  greatest 
numbers  of  published  works  center  on  the  region's  fabulously 
prosperous  Amana  Colonies  (Iowa)  and  to  a  lesser  degree  on  three 
other  durable  settlements:  Icaria  (Illinois,  Iowa,  and  Missouri), 
Bethel  (Missouri),  and  Bishop  Hill  (Illinois).'' 

Utopianism  during  the  pre-Civil  War  was  not  limited  to  these 
oft-chronicled  colonies  of  the  upper-Mississippi  Valley.  The  region 
was  once  home  to  other  communal  experiments  of  briefer 
existence.  A  survey  offers  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  more 
representative,  rather  than  the  exceptional,  colonies  in  the  annals 
of  American  utopianism.  This  particular  study,  however,  does  not 
attempt  to  explore  in  depth  each  particular  utopia  that  failed,  but 
instead  to  chronicle  the  area's  misfortunate,  yet  commonplace, 
intentional  communities. 

In  the  antebellum  era  seekers  after  the  ideal  society  adhered  to 
differing  blueprints.  Generally,  their  plans  divided  colonies  into  two 
types:  sectarian  and  secular.  Historically,  the  former  usually 
outlasted  the  later  because  religious  zeal  produced  a  greater 
willingness  for  self-sacrifice.  In  the  case  of  the  upper-Mississippi 
River  Valley  this  generalization  is  not  wholly  valid.  Admittedly, 
sectarian  Amana  functioned   communally  twice  as   long   as   did 
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secular  Icaria,  and  the  religious  Bethel  colony  proved  highly 
durable.  But  the  non-religious  Germans  at  Communia  outlasted  the 
Pietists  at  Bishop  Hill  and  the  Swedenborgians  at  Jasper. 
Nevertheless,  the  remaining  secular  colonies— Wisconsin  Phalanx, 
Bureau  County  Phalanx,  Fourier  Association,  Canton  Phalanx, 
Sangamon  County  Phalanx,  Integral  Phalanx,  Iowa  Pioneer 
Phalanx,  Garden  Grove  Community,  and  Hopewell  — proved  as 
fragile  as  counterparts  elsewhere. 


The  Phalanxes 

The  decade  of  the  1840's  witnessed  the  heyday  of  secular 
colonies  based  on  the  notions  of  the  French  Utopian  theorist, 
Charles  Fourier  (1772-1837),  and  his  principal  American  advocate, 
Albert  Brisbane  (1809-1890).  Fourier  settlements  dotted  New 
England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  states,  and  extended  as  far  west  as 
the  Old  Northwest  and  Iowa.  The  Fourier-Bisbane  model  held  the 
colony  or  "phalanx"  to  be  the  ideal  form  of  socio-economic 
organization.  Each  unit  was  designed  to  consist  of  1500  to  3000 
persons  who  inhabited  a  large  central  building  called  the 
"Phalanstery."  Organized  on  a  joint-stock  basis,  members  either 
purchased  or  earned  shares  and  received  dividends  according  to 
their  investments.  Labor  was  commonly  structured  in  a  collective 
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fashion  with  members  required  to  perform  specified  tasks.  While 
Phalanxes  were  not  necessarily  carbon-copies  of  each  other, 
followers  of  Fourier  and  Brisbane  overwhelmingly  felt  the  same 
longing  for  a  new  order:  they  wished  to  escape  the  dehumanizing 
effects  of  industrialization  and  sought  relief  from  depression  and 
permanent  protection  from  gyrations  in  the  economy. 2 

The  beckoning  economic  opportunities  of  frontier  America 
attracted  attention  of  Fourier-Bisbane  enthusiasts.  The  developing 
West  in  the  1840's  included  much  of  the  upper-Mississippi  River 
Valley;  Wisconsin,  western  Illinois,  and  Iowa  seemed  especially 
suited  for  Utopia  building.  More  than  a  half  dozen  attempts  at 
realizing  the  "associationist"  ideal  occurred  in  this  region,  which 
represented  nearly  a  quarter  of  all  phalanxes.  Indeed,  the  strong 
correlation  between  colonies  and  the  upper-Mississippi  River  Valley 
is  understandable  since  nineteenth  century  Utopians  frequently 
gravitated  toward  underdeveloped  areas. 

A  handful  of  Wisconsites  participated  in  the  wave  of  Phalanx- 
building.  In  Southport  (today's  Kenosha),  individuals  became 
attracted  to  utopianism  when  their  local  debating  forum,  the 
Franklin  Lyceum,  studied  the  Fourierite  system.  So  much 
enthusiasm  developed  that  about  twenty  members  launched  the 
"Wisconsin  Phalanx"  in  the  spring  of  1844.  Dedicated  to  the 
"prosecution  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  the  arts  and 
sciences,  education,  and  domestic  industry  according  to  the 
system  of  Charles  Fourier  as  near  as  may  be  practicable,"  the 
colonists  selected  a  site,  which  they  called  "Ceresco,"  in  northwest 
Fond  du  Lac  County.  (This  is  present-day  Ripon.)^ 

A  rare  glimpse  of  the  formative  days  of  the  Wisconsin  Utopia 
appears  in  this  letter  of  September  12,  1844,  written  by  colony 
leader  Warren  Chase: 

We  have  many  valuable  streams  and  brooks  on  the  Domain,  by 
which  the  whole  is  finely  watered.  We  have  a  sufficiency  of 
timber,  (no  pine,)  and  are  surrounded  by  almost  boundless 
prairies.  The  soil  is  a  rich  and  deep  loam.  .  .  .  We  now  own  1160 
acres  of  land,  and  expect  to  pay  for  more  soon.  Between  five  and 
six  thousand  dollars  capital  stocks  have  been  paid  in,  and  we 
have  no  debt  or  incumbrance,  and  sufficient  means  to  sustain 
the  resident  members  until  we  can  get  a  return  from  the  soil. 

.  .  .  .We  have  erected  three  buildings,  designed  for  wings  to  a 
large  one  [Phalanstery]  to  be  erected  this  Fall— in  which  there 
are  about  twenty  families  snugly  stored,  yet  comfortable  and 
happy  and  busy,  comprising  in  all  about  eighty  persons,  men, 
women  and  children.  We  have  also  erected  a  sawmill,  which  will 
be  ready  to  run  in  a  few  days,  after  which  we  shall  proceed  to 
erect  better  dwellings.  We  do  all  our  cooking  in  one  kitchen,  and 
all  eat  at  one  table. '^ 
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More  so  than  the  average  phalanx,  the  Ceresco  Connmunity  grew 
steadily  and  prospered.  Colonists  purchased  more  land,  opened  the 
sawmill,  started  a  gristmill,  erected  a  stone  schoolhouse,  and 
completed  the  Phalanstery,  or  as  they  called  it,  "The  Long  House." 
Yet,  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  dissolved  in  April,  1850.  One  likely 
reason  was  internal  conflict  caused  by  the  plan  of  unitary  living. 
"This  apple  of  discord,"  wrote  Chase,  "finally  grew  until  it  was  of 
sufficient  power  to  break  up  the  society.  .  .  ."  Apparently  the  cozy 
apartments  soon  irked  colonists,  nearly  all  of  whom  came  from  a 
rural  rather  than  urban  background.  They  were  accustomed  to  the 
individual  farm  house  and  not  the  city  flat.^ 

Still,  the  demise  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  is  not  fully 
explained  by  discords  triggered  by  the  unitary  home.  "The  cause  of 
its  breaking  up,"  wrote  A.  J.  Macdonald,  an  early  student  of 
American  utopianism,  "was  speculation.  The  love  of  money  and  the 
want  of  love  for  Association.  Their  property  becoming  valuable, 
they  sold  it  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  it."®  Con- 
ceivably the  death  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  was  suicide. 

Illinois,  too,  hosted  Fourier  communities.  But  unlike  the 
contemporary  Wisconsin  Phalanx,  the  historical  record  left  by  these 
sister  Prairie  state  Utopias  is  more  sparse;  in  fact,  it  is  nearly 
non-existent.  Between  1843  and  1847  there  were  at  least  five 
separate  attempts  to  create  the  promise  of  the  Fourier-Brisbane 
tenets,  all  located  in  frontier  regions  of  the  west.  While  the  nature 
of  the  members  and  their  over-all  motivations  are  virtually 
unknown,  these  colonies  surely  contained  men  and  women  of  good 
hope  who  backed  their  Fourierist  convictions  with  hard  work  and 
much  sacrifice.^ 

The  earliest  recorded  Fourier-based  experiment  in  Illinois  was 
the  Bureau  County  Phalanx.  It  apparently  died  in  its  year  of  birth, 
1843.  The  next  year  saw  formation  of  the  Bond  County  Fourier 
Association,  dedicated  to  "improving  the  physical,  intellectual, 
social  and  moral  condition  of  society."  Although  a  colony  site  was 
probably  never  selected,  these  Greenville-based  Utopians  sub- 
scribed about  $15,000  in  land,  livestock,  and  cash  to  this  ill-fated 
venture.  The  remaining  three  Illinois  phalanxes  emerged  in  1845. 
The  Canton  Phalanx  was  launched  in  Fulton  County's  Canton 
Township,  but  failed  almost  immediately.  Similarly  the  Sangamon 
County  Phalanx  debuted.  Although  dissolving  within  months,  its 
tiny  membership  joined  the  newly  created  Integral  Phalanx,  also  in 
Sangamon  County.  This  experiment  proved  only  slightly  more 
successful.  Launched  under  the  leadership  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
reformer   and    abolitionist    John    S.    Williams,    these    colonists 
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selected  Lick  Creek  (Loami  Village)  for  their  Utopia.  This  final 
Illinois  phalanx  lasted  seventeen  months,  and  collapsed  for 
unknown  reasons.^ 

In  1844  favorable  economic  prospects  in  the  sparsely  populated 
Iowa  Territory  attracted  another  small  band  of  altruistic  Fourierians. 
Members  of  the  "Industrial  Association  of  Jefferson  County" 
traveled  from  Cold  Water,  New  York,  to  Scott  Township,  Mahaska 
County,  where  they  launched  their  Utopia.  While  the  historical 
record  is  skimpy,  available  evidence  indicates  that  the  first  crude 
colony  buildings  appeared  that  summer  along  a  bend  in  the  placid 
Des  Moines  River,  approximately  nine  miles  from  Oskaloosa.^ 

The  several  dozen  members  attracted  little  attention  nationally 
and  probably  few  lowans  heard  much  about  their  Utopian  dreams. 
Unlike  the  Prairie  state  phalanxes,  a  visitor's  account  exists,  one 
that  was  written  in  September,  1844,  eight  months  before  internal 
dissension  caused  the  colony's  final  dissolution.  Observed  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Benjamin  Spaulding,  a  Congregational  minister  and 
member  of  the  famed  "Iowa  Band"  of  missionary  graduates  from 
New  England's  Andover  Theological  Seminary: 

A  part  of  these  [members]  only  had  come  from  Watertown 
[Jefferson  County,  New  York],  others  having  joined  them  since 
their  arrival.  They  have  in  their  possession  a  mill  site,  regarded 
by  many  as  the  finest  which  the  Des  Moines  [River]  affords. 
Here,  at  some  future  day,  they  hope  to  be  able  to  erect  a  mill, 
which,  from  the  increase  of  their  members  and  wealth  shall 
eventually  grow  into  a  splendid  manufacturing  establishment. 
Their  cabins  are  joined  to  each  other  in  a  continuous  range,  and 
seem  like  a  little  city  in  the  wilderness.  They  have  farm, 
[livejstock,  and  other  property  in  common,  share  their  labors  in 
common,  board  at  a  common  table,  and  hope,  in  the  economy  of 
such  an  arrangement,  to  find  wealth,  and  in  the  pleasures  of 
social  intercourse,  to  find  happiness.  They  believe,  in  common 
with  the  founder  of  their  system  [Charles  Fourier],  that  most  of 
the  evils  which  we  suffer,  social  and  moral,  spring  solely  from 
the  jarring  of  individual  interests,  and  would  at  once  disappear 
under  a  proper  organization  of  society.  They  believe  that  he  has 
discovered  and,  that  they  are  carrying  out,  that  principle  of  unity 
"under  which  the  interests  of  all  will  blend  in  the  most  delightful 
harmony,  and  that  hatred  must  of  course  cease  when  it  causes 
are  cut  off."  Their  motto  is  "Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."^ ^ 

As  in  the  vast  majority  of  sister  experiments,  the  ugly  head  of 
pettiness  raised  itself.  So  few  supported  the  "love  thy  neighbor" 
philosophy  that  the  Iowa  Pioneer  Phalanx  failed.  This  Utopia  was 
also  no  different  from  other  phalanxes  in  that  it  enjoyed  only  a  brief 
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existence.   (As  seen   in  the  case  of   Illinois,    phalanxes  can   be 
measured  commonly  in  months  rather  than  years. )^^ 

Garden  Grove 

The  cheap,  bountiful,  and  isolated  prairie  lands  of  the  Iowa 
frontier  attracted  the  attention  of  a  second  secular  and  possibly 
Fourier-related  group,  members  of  the  Garden  Grove  Community. 
So  little  is  known  about  this  Hawkeye-state  Utopia  that  its  very 
existence  is  questioned.  When  Arthur  Bestor,  Jr.  wrote  the  initial 
version  of  his  prize-winning  Backwoods  Utopias  in  1950,  he 
included  the  Garden  Grove  colony  in  his  listing  of  ante-bellum 
communal  experiments.  But  in  the  second  edition,  published 
twenty  years  later,  Bestor  deleted  it  with  the  explanation  that  "a 
subsequent  review  of  the  evidence  has  convinced  me  that  the 
Garden  Grove  Community  of  1848  should  not  have  been  included, 
for  it  seems  never  to  have  advanced  beyond  the  stage  of  a 
project.  "''2 

One  can  speculate  that  perhaps  former  residents  of  the  Iowa 
Pioneer  Phalanx  drifted  to  Decatur  County  and  tried  to  recreate  a 
Utopia  in  1848.  A  manuscript  fragment  in  the  A.  J.  Macdonald 
Papers,  housed  in  the  Beinecke  Rare  Book  and  Manuscript  Library 
at  Yale  University,  sheds  light  on  this  ill-fated  undertaking.  "The 
property  was  purchased  [from  Mormons]  by  Dr.  O.  Roberts  and 
William  Davis  and  together  with  a  few  others  they  professed  to  form 
a  Community."  "Their  plan  was  to  sell  to  each  head  of  a  family 
either  40  or  so  acres  of  land  to  be  cultivated  and  managed 
individually  uninfluenced  by  others,"  the  writer  continued,  "but  to 
have  a  pleasure  house  [Phalanstery?]  (which  they  had  selected),  a 
dancing  and  lecture  room  a  reading  room,  a  bathing  room  ...  in 
common."  The  reporter  noted  that  he  learned  that  "men  and  women 
of  the  right  kind  had  collected  there  and  that  they  were  mostly 
persons  who  had  had  experience  in  Community  life  before. "''3 
Whatever  occurred  at  this  Decatur  County  Utopia  only  underscores 
the  transitory  and  unfinished  nature  of  most  secular  communal 
experiments. 

Hopewell 

Another  southern  Iowa  Utopia  was  the  Hopewell  Colony,  a  tiny 
settlement  located  in  Clarke  County's  Doyle  Township.  The  scanty 
evidence  reveals  that  this  experiment  was  probably  inspired  by  the 
Fourier  model,  like  the  one  at  Garden  Grove.  The  colony  was 
organized  at  mid-century  in  the  Des  Moines  River  community  of 
Farmington,  approximately  twenty-five  miles  upstream  from  the 
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Mississippi,  when  a  dozen  families  sought  to  create  Utopia  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  cheaper,  yet  fertile  prairie  lands  110  miles 
to  the  west.  Hiram  Lamb,  a  twenty-year  old  member,  reached  the 
Clark  County  site  in  early  1851  and  immediately  constructed  a 
house  of  hewed  logs.  Shortly  thereafter  the  main  Farmington  body 
arrived  and  officially  founded  Hopewell  (later  called  Hopeville).  But 
the  colony  disintegrated  by  1852.  The  only  extant  explanation 
suggests  that  "every  man  wants  to  boss  his  own  work  and  do  as  he 
pleased.  It  was  but  a  waste  of  time  to  try  to  work  together,  so  they 
soon  scattered  onto  farms  of  their  own."  Individualism,  not 
altruism,  filled  the  true  soul  of  the  Hopewellians.'''* 

Communia 

A  much  more  enduring  secular  intentional  community  was 
Communia,  which  existed  for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  Like  nearly  all 
Utopias,  its  most  vigorous  and  promising  growth  occurred  during 
its  formative  period.  And,  too,  the  common  factors  of  poor 
leadership,  internal  wrangling,  and  financial  reversals  ultimately 
destroyed  this  experiment. 

In  1847  a  cadre  of  German-  and  Swiss-American  idealists,  some 
veterans  of  the  Mexican  War,  and  several  former  members  of  the 
previous  but  dismally  unsuccessful  Utopia,  New  Helvetia,  near 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri,  started  a  "perfect"  society  in  the  hills  of 
Volga  Township  in  Clayton  County.  Named  "Communia"  or 
"Kommunia,"  the  colony  site  abutted  earlier  non-utopian  German 
settlements.  ■> 5 

Initially  the  Communia  membership  practiced  a  form  of 
religious  communism  based  on  the  teachings  of  the  late  founder  of 
New  Helvetia,  Andreas  Dietsch  (1807-1846?).  In  an  1842  tract,  Das 
tausendjahrige  Reich,^^  Dietsch  argued  that  the  ideal  society 
should  be  agricultural,  not  industrial,  and  it  should  allow 
individuals  to  follow  their  own  interests  and  abilities.  To  prevent 
greed  from  destroying  the  good  life,  all  property  should  be 
collectively  held.  While  never  expressing  any  intense  interest  in 
organized  religion,  Dietsch  asked  supporters  to  use  the  Bible  as  a 
guide  to  living.  The  "Golden  Rule,"  especially,  should  be  obeyed. ""^ 

The  complexion  of  Communia  changed  with  the  arrival  of  a 
friend  of  the  deceased  Dietsch,  Wilhelm  Weitling  (1808-1871).  A 
tailor  by  trade,  this  Prussia-native  during  the  1840's  had  sought  to 
uplift  Europe's  laboring  class.  In  the  wake  of  the  Revolution  of  1848 
a  disillusioned  Weitling  came  to  the  United  States;  he  subsequently 
organized  skilled  German-American  workers  in  several  east-coast 
cities  into  a  "Workingmen's  League."  A  convert  to  communal 
socialism  along  lines  described  by  Fourier  and   Etienne  Cabet, 
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Weitling,  like  so  many  of  his  idealistic  contemporaries,  envisioned 
a  series  of  model  communities  that  would  offer  artisans  a  haven 
initially  from  the  vicissitudes  of  industrial  capitalism  and  later 
provide  the  greater  society  a  blueprint  to  emulate. ""S 

Wilhelm  Weitling's  first  visit  to  the  Iowa  Utopia  occurred  in  1851 . 
He  persuaded  the  colonists  to  join  officially  his  infant  labor  league. 
Not  only  did  the  union  attract  funds  and  new  recruits  to  Communia, 
but  in  1853,  Weitling  and  the  membership  hammered  out  the  final 
revision  of  a  constitution  for  the  "Communia  Working  Men's 
League."  No  longer  a  purely  communal  experiment  with  religious 
overtones,  the  colony's  unique  recasting  produced  a  worldy 
workers'  cooperative:  "This  association  is  to  carry  on  .  .  .  every  kind 
of  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  and  other  business  and  to 
conform  and  distribute  it  amongst  themselves,  according  to  the 
proportionate  equal  interest  of  all  the  Members  and  Shareholders 
thereof  for  becoming  thereby  enabled  to  promote  those  interests 
and  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  all  the  Members  and  Share- 
holders, to  give  them  benefits  in  sickness  [and]  infirmity  and  old 
age."  As  one  student  of  Communia  correctly  observed,  "Of  the 
rather  simple  agrarian  communism  of  the  Swiss  Utopians,  not 
much  was  left."^^ 

By  the  end  of  1853  a  variety  of  nagging  problems  confronted  the 
sixty-one  residents  of  this  1240-acre  colony.  These  ranged  from 
bitter  personal  squabbles  to  inadequate  financial  resources,  often 
the  result  of  poor  business  decisions.  Such  issues  were  no  different 
from  ones  that  destroyed  or  plagued  a  multitude  of  intentional 
societies.  Conditions  at  Communia  failed  to  improve,  and  in  1854 
the  colony  began  to  slip  toward  collapse.  Weitling,  whose  own 
repeated  absences  and  general  lack  of  administrative  skills  aided 
the  downswing,  became  disillusioned,  and  there  were  few  others 
who  sincerely  cared  to  maintain  community.  After  a  lengthy  legal 
battle  over  dividing  colony  assets  among  the  membership,  the 
Clayton  County  court  officially  dissolved  Communia  in  1864.20 

Jasper 

At  mid-century  a  band  of  religious  communitarians  calling 
themselves  Swendenborgians  entered  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
These  zealots  picked  a  site  in  Lenox  Township,  Iowa  County, 
located  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Hawkeye  state.  The 
Swedenborgian  faith,  a  minor  religious  movement  known  as  the 
"New  Church"  or  the  "Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,"  was  based  on 
the  voluminous  writings  of  Swedish  scientist  and  philosopher, 
Emanuel  Swedenborg  (1688-1772).  Central  to  the  group's  beliefs 
was  the  interrelationship  or  "correspondence"  between  all  things  in 
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the  universe  and  all  earthly  substances;  there  can  be  no  conflict 
between  religion  and  science.  While  the  religion  was  liberal, 
thoughtful,  and  even  "rational,"  Swendenborg,  himself,  repeatedly 
experienced  visions  and  communicated  with  famous  people  long 
dead.  Other  New  Church  members  claimed  direct  mystical 
communication  between  this  world  and  the  spiritual  realm.  The 
nucleus  of  Swedenborgian  thought  in  the  nineteenth  century  did 
not  ask  the  faithful  to  build  intentional  communities,  but  there  were 
those  who  did  seek  human  perfection.  New  Church  doctrines, 
moreover,  influenced  Transcendentalists,  spiritualists,  and  free- 
love  advocates  of  the  antebellum  years,  some  of  whom  also 
participated  in  community. 2'' 

While  Swedenborgians  mainly  inhabited  the  Middle  Atlantic 
states,  a  few  made  their  way  into  the  nation's  heartland.  German  in 
ancestry  and  anxious  to  follow  the  communal  ways  of  the  early 
Christians,  these  people  chose  nearly  a  thousand  acres  of  Iowa 
County  land  in  the  spring  of  1851  to  start  Jaspis  Kolone.  Like 
residents  of  the  previously  mentioned  Utopias,  Jasper  members 
lived  in  a  largely  unsettled  environment  and  in  primitive  conditions. 
Charles  Arthur  Hawley  of  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  who  talked 
with  descendants  of  the  colony  in  the  early  1930's,  wrote  this 
description  of  the  Utopia: 

The  men  set  to  work  to  build  a  long  connmunity  house  near  the 
junction  of  Willow  and  Price  creeks.  Almost  immediately  four 
other  log  houses  were  built.  Each  of  the  five  houses  at  first 
sheltered  two  families.  Each  family  had  its  own  apartment  with 
an  upper  story,  but  a  common  kitchen  and  dining  room  seem  at 
first  to  have  served  the  entire  colony.  The  community  house, 
which  symbolized  both  the  principle  of  Christian  communism 
and  the  colonists'  fear  of  the  Indians,  also  served  at  first  as  the 
church.  Heat  was  provided  from  the  fireplaces.  All  the  furniture 
was  handmade  with  the  exception  of  the  pieces  brought  from  St. 
Louis.  Beds  were  made  as  berths  fastened  to  the  wall  and  so 
arranged  that  during  the  day  they  might  be  folded  back  to  make 
more  room.  Wooden  benches  took  the  place  of  chairs.  During 
the  surnmer  all  meals  were  served  out  of  doors  on  long  wooden 
tables. 


22 


Even  though  the  dozen  or  so  colonists  selected  remarkably 
fertile  land  for  their  community,  the  communal  spirit  quickly 
dimmed.  Indeed,  the  richness  of  Iowa  kindled  the  desire  for  priate 
property,  reminiscent  of  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx's  demise.  Although 
Jasper's  leader,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Herman  Diekhoner,  continued  to 
embrace  Christian  communism,  the  membership  in  the  spring  of 
1853  voted  to  abandon  communal  living.  Even  though  Diekhoner, 
who  seemingly  lacked  power  over  the  membership,  left— "To  him 
the   rejection    of   communism    was   almost   the   renunciation    of 
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Christianity  itself"— most  ex-colonists,  like  those  for  exannple  at 
Hopewell  and  Communia,  stayed  in  the  vicinity.  The  Iowa  County 
congregation  itself  flourished  until  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth 
century. 23 

Unsuccessful  Utopian  experiments  in  the  upper-Mississippi 
River  Valley  during  the  last  century  differed  little  from  the  vast 
majority  of  others  scattered  throughout  the  East.  These  ephemeral 
efforts  at  creating  alternative  life  styles  attracted  few  supporters. 
Often  they  faced  financial  difficulties  and  frequently  experienced 
internal  troubles.  Perhaps  colonists  claimed  a  strong  but 
controversial  leader;  and  if  they  lacked  religious  bonds,  likely 
disappeared  during  more  prosperous  times  or  found  their  members 
eager  to  capitalize  on  more  attractive  opportunities  outside  the  pale 
of  Utopia.  It  is  probable  that  even  a  "successful"  utopia  would  have 
failed  eventually.  After  all,  Icaria,  Bethel,  and  Bishop  Hill  did  not 
survive  into  the  twentieth  century  and  Amana  underwent  a  radical 
reorganization  in  the  early  1930's. 

While  the  upper-Mississippi  Valley  nurtured  "typical"  anti- 
bellum  Utopias,  it  was  almost  entirely  ignored  by  the  next  wave  of 
community  building  at  century's  end.  The  Pacific  Northwest,  Rocky 
Mountain  West,  and  the  South  became  new  centers  for  intentional 
communities,  with  the  cheapest  land  and  the  most  attractive 
environment.  When  communes  emerged  once  again  in  large 
numbers  during  the  1960's,  the  new  colonists  also  generally 
disregarded  the  region.  Future  historians  will  have  to  turn  to  places 
such  as  California,  Tennessee,  and  even  Guyana,  to  study  the 
present  wave  of  short-lived  Utopias. 
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THE  PROPER  PILOT:  A  NEW  LOOK 
AT  "OLD  TIMES  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI" 

Leland  Kraiith 


Mark  Twain's  appearance  in  the  pages  of  the  prestigious 
Atlantic  Monthly,  first  unobtrusively  with  the  short  piece,  "A  True 
Story,"  then  on  a  large  scale  with  the  seven-part  "Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi,"  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  symbolic  turning  point  in  the 
history  of  American  letters:  as  that  moment  at  which  the  high  walls 
of  refined  literary  Boston  were  breached,  a  new,  vigorous  voice  of 
the  West  was  heard,  and  the  vitalities  of  American  writing  thus 
passed  irrevocably  from  the  pens  of  the  genteel  into  the  hands  of 
the  common.  The  moment  is  made  the  more  dramatic  and 
suggestive  by  the  fact  that  the  Wild  Humorist  of  the  Pacific  Slope 
was  initially  rejected  by  the  standard-bearing  Atlantic.  When  Twain 
submitted  the  comic  and  slightly  irreverent  "Some  Learned  Fables, 
for  Good  Old  Boys  and  Girls,"  the  cautious  William  Dean  Howells 
declined  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  likely  to  offend  religious 
readers.^  What  he  accepted  instead,  "A  True  Story,"  was  a  brief 
dialect  rendering  of  a  former  slave's  misfortunes,  a  touching, 
non-humorous  piece  which  Twain  himself  described  as  "rather  out 
of  my  line."^  On  the  face  of  it.  Twain  had  been  welcomed  into  the 
Atlantic  when  he  was  in  disguise  as  a  serious  writer  of  pathos  and 
turned  away  when  he  appeared  in  his  true  identity  as  a  skeptical 
humorist. 

Interestingly,  the  accepted  and  well-received  "Old  Times"  series 
itself  contains  moments  of  derision  potentially  offensive  to 
scrupulous  religious  readers.  Twain  remarks,  for  instance,  that  the 
chills  suffered  by  homeless  backriver  families  during  floods  are  "a 
merciful  provision  of  an  all-wise  Providence  to  enable  them  to  take 
exercise  without  exertion,"  and  later  in  the  series  he  again  mocks 
Providence  by  pointing  out  its  inclination  to  answer  profane, 
prayerful  exclamations  while  leaving  the  genuine  pleas  "neglect- 
ed."3Such  facetious  quips  and  ironic  observations  are  as  irreverent 
as  anything  in  the  rejected  fable  for  "Good  Old  Boys  and  Girls."  If 
we  ask  why  such  passages  were  approved  by  the  Atlantic  and  the 
careful  Howells,  the  answer  is  surely  because  the  "Old  Times" 
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sketches  are  on  the  whole  so  proper.  The  prevailing  point  of  view  in 
them  is  so  conventional  it  can  assimilate  brief  sallies  of  irreverence. 
Mark  Twain  did  not  don  any  mask  of  propriety  to  gain  entry  into  the 
sanctum  of  Atlantic  writers. 

Criticism  of  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi"  has  generally 
overlooked  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  series'  propriety.  Critics 
have  been  preoccupied  with  those  parts  of  "Old  Times"  which 
anticipate  the  world  of  Huckleberry  Finn;  they  have  focussed 
almost  exclusively  on  what  Henry  Nash  Smith  has  usefully  termed 
the  "Matter  of  Hannibal"  and  the  "Matter  of  the  River. ""*  But  "Old 
Times  on  the  Mississippi"  encompasses  more  than  a  version  of 
Hannibal  and  a  discovery  of  the  river.  Failure  to  see  that  other 
perspectives  and  concerns  also  give  shape  and  point  to  the 
sketches  not  only  distorts  them  but  also  makes  them  appear  badly 
disjointed,  for  of  course  the  last  two  sketches  have  little  to  do  with 
the  river  of  Twain's  boyhood  and  nothing  at  all  to  do  with  Hannibal. 

Although  he  sometimes  adopted  Howells'  conventional  termi- 
nology, Twain  originally  conceived  of  his  "Old  Times"  sketches  as  a 
series  of  "papers. "^  (He  calls  them  that  in  the  series  itself.)  The 
term,  "papers,"  is  suggestive  as  a  key  to  both  form  and  authorial 
stance.  Presidents,  generals,  eminent  scientists  (and  the  like)  issue 
"papers,"  documents  of  great  authority  which  do  not  necessarily 
have  a  narrative  element  but  which  derive  their  interest  from 
authenticity.  "Papers"  purport  to  be  from  and  about  the  "real" 
world.  Twain,  who  prided  himself  on  his  precise  knowledge  of 
piloting  and  insisted  that  it  was  an  exact  science,  approached  the 
writing  of  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi"  with  the  authority  and 
command  of  one  issuing  "papers."  The  form  can— and  in  Twain's 
case  does— include  narrative  and  dramatic  anecdote,  but  it  is 
fundamentally  factual.  So  absorbed  was  he  with  his  knowledge  of 
his  subject.  Twain  did  not  even  mention  humor  to  Howells  when  he 
first  proposed  the  series.  When  Howells  discerned  a  "sort  of  hurried 
and  anxious  air"  in  the  first  paper  and  attributed  it  to  nervousness 
over  an  Atlantic  audience.  Twain  replied. 

It  isn't  the  Atlantic  audience  that  distresses  nne;  for  it  is  the  only 
audience  that  I  sit  down  before  in  perfect  serenity  (for  the  sinnple 
reason  that  it  don't  require  a  "humorist"  to  paint  himself  striped 
and  stand  on  his  head  every  fifteen  minutes.)^ 

"Perfect  serenity"  is  more  than  bravado.  In  successive  installments 
of  the  papers  Twain  would  increasingly  exercise  his  license  not  to 
be  a  clowning  humorist. 

Of  course  much  of  the  beguiling  charm  of  "Old  Times  on  the 
Mississippi"  resides  in  the  humor.  The  boy  whose  grandiose  day- 
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dreams  of  celebrity  as  a  clown,  a  minstrel,  and  a  pirate  only  give 
way  to  the  even  more  improbable  plan  to  complete  the  exploration 
of  the  Amazon,  is  unforgettably  comic,  and  his  capacity  for  naive 
foolishness  as  a  cub  seems  as  endless  as  it  is  funny.  What  is  less 
apparent  than  the  humor  itself,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  humor 
is  made  possible  by  Twain's  sense  of  eminence,  his  stance  in  this 
case  as  the  author  of  "papers."  Feeling  especially  secure  in  his  role 
as  authority,  Twain  is  free  to  acknowledge  the  failings  of  his 
past— his  ignorance,  his  romanticism,  his  youthful  vanity— by 
turning  them  into  comedy.  In  general  it  is  true  that  Twain's 
successful  humor  depends  upon  his  sense  of  superiority.  When  he 
is  uncertain  of  his  position,  as  in  The  Innocents  Abroad,  his  humor 
can  become  flat,  strained,  gauche,  or  shrilly  aggressive,  as  if  he 
were  unnerved  or  else  struggling  to  achieve  parity  through  the 
humor  itself.  But  when  Twain  writes  with  a  secure  feeling  of 
superiority  to  the  world  he  envisions,  as  he  does  so  wonderfully  in 
Huckleberry  Finn,  then  his  humor  is  at  its  best. 

While  Twain  approached  his  "Old  Times"  with  the  confidence  of 
the  expert  issuing  papers,  he  established  his  superiority  within  the 
papers  in  three  ways:  first,  by  displaying  his  expertise;  second,  by 
exaggerating  the  naivete  of  the  cub,  thereby  implying  his  own  vast 
difference;  and  third,  by  lacing  his  account  with  concerns  far 
beyond  the  cub  and  his  limited  world.  These  tactics  not  only  insure 
superiority  for  Twain— releasing  his  good  humor— they  also 
announce  his  preeminence  to  his  audience,  inviting  their 
admiration  and  approval. 

The  end  of  the  first  paper  is  a  pivotal  enactment  of  Twain's 
eminence  and  of  his  essential  propriety.  Up  to  this  point  the 
presence  of  the  superior  Twain  is  felt  only  rather  vaguely  behind  the 
narrative  of  the  boy's  ambitions.  But  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
paper,  lest  Twain  or  his  audience  have  any  doubt  about  the  matter, 
the  eminent  Twain  emerges.  The  revelation  is  sudden  and 
emphatic.  Having  described  the  boy's  infatuation  with  the  night 
watchman.  Twain  closes  by  defining  the  watchman,  not  as  the  boy 
sees  him,  but  as  he  really  is: 

It  was  a  sore  blight  to  find  out  afterwards  that  he  was  a  low, 
vulgar,  ignorant,  sentimental,  half-witted  humbug,  an  untravel- 
ed  native  of  the  winds  of  Illinois,  who  had  absorbed  wildcat 
literature  and  appropriated  its  marvels,  until  in  time  he  had 
woven  odds  and  ends  of  the  mess  into  this  yarn,  and  then  gone 
on  telling  it  to  fledgelings  like  me,  until  he  had  come  to  believe  it 
himself,  (p. 8) 

Although  Twain   says   that   he  discovered   the  watchman's   true 
character  "afterwards,"  the  perspectives  he  brings  to  bear  on  the 
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watchman  exceed  the  experience  not  only  of  an  enlightened  cub  but 
also  of  a  seasoned  pilot.  The  terms  of  deprecation  Twain  uses 
reflect  neither  the  Matter  of  Hannibal  nor  the  Matter  of  the  River  but 
what  we  should  probably  call  the  Manner  of  Boston.  That  manner 
may  be  described  as  a  reasoned,  liberal  propriety  in  keeping  with 
the  best  aspects  of  the  dominant  culture,  free  from  the  snobbery  of 
social  class,  the  elitism  of  great  learning  (what  Dr.  Holmes  meant 
by  "Brahmin  Boston"),  and  the  lifeless  rigidity  of  mere  gentility.^  In 
Twain's  dismissal  of  the  watchman,  from  the  stock  pejoratives, 
"low"  and  "vulgar,"  right  down  to  the  belief  in  the  pernicious 
influence  of  bad  literature,  the  values  and  attitudes  are  those  of 
proper  Boston.  Denouncing  the  watchman  as  a  "low,  vulgar, 
ignorant,  sentimental,  half-witted  humbug"  actually  creates  an 
antonymous  identity  for  Twain;  implicitly  he  is  the  opposite:  a 
cultured,  refined,  informed,  unsentimental,  intelligent  man  of 
substance.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  he  assured  Howells  he  sat  before 
an  Atlantic  audience  with  "perfect  serenity"? 

The  Manner  of  Boston  shapes  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi"  in 
important  ways.  It  dictates,  for  one  thing,  the  material  Twain 
chooses  to  include  in  his  papers.  The  series  has  often  been 
criticized  for  its  falsification  of  the  river  trade. ^  Twain  is  guilty  in 
particular  of  ignoring  the  vice  rampant  on  the  steamboats,  many  of 
which  were  floating  saloons,  gambling  dens,  and  whorehouses. 
Twain's  suppression  of  these  seamy  aspects  of  river  life  is  a  sign  of 
the  Manner  of  Boston.  Even  more  indicative  of  Twain's  Bostonian 
propriety,  however,  is  the  way  in  which  he  does  touch  briefly  upon 
such  low  life.  He  locates  it  not  on  board  his  steamboat  but  on  the 
rafts  and  trading  scows  which  also  ply  the  river,  and  he  always 
speaks  of  it  disdainfully.  When  his  steamer  shaves  off  the  steering 
oar  of  an  unlit  scow,  for  instance,  Twain's  reflection  is  charged  with 
moral  indignation: 

And  that  flatboatman  would  be  sure  to  go  into  New  Orleans  and 
sue  our  boat,  swearing  stoutly  thiat  he  had  a  light  burning  all  the 
time,  when  in  truth  his  gang  had  the  lantern  down  below  to  sing 
and  lie  and  drink  and  gamble  by,  and  no  watch  on  deck.  (p.  33) 

By  placing  vice  on  the  lesser  craft  of  the  river,  Twain  not  only 
preserves  the  illusion  of  the  purity  of  steamboat  life  but  actually 
enhances  it  — and  his  own  propriety  as  a  celebrant  of  the  life. 
Observing  in  the  Manner  of  Boston,  he  makes  discriminations 
throughout  "Old  Times"  in  terms  of  ethical  and  cultural  as  well  as 
commercial  values.  The  proper  Twain  consistently  associates  the 
steamboat  with  superior  wealth,  art,  intelligence,  and  morality.  His 
contempt  for  the  men  of  inferior  character  on  "small-fry  craft"  is  so 
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great  he  is  occasionally  betrayed  into  tasteless  humor  (p.  33). 
Flood  victims,  to  his  unsympathetic  eye,  become  "roosting"  male 
"miserables"  (p.  35).  And  when  his  mighty  steamboat  just  misses 
eating  up  (the  metaphor  is  Twain's)  a  "Posey  County  family,  fruit, 
furniture,  and  all,"  Twain  facetiously  regrets  that  they  veered  off  in 
time,  "doing  no  serious  damage,  unfortunately,  but  coming  so  near 
it  that  we  had  good  hopes  for  a  moment"  (p.  33), 

Such  encounters  between  the  elite  and  the  insignificant  on  the 
river  are  invariably  marked  by  what  Twain  calls  "no  end  of  profane 
cordialities"  (p.  34).  While  his  elegant,  euphemistic  way  of  putting 
it,  with  its  calculated  incongruity,  suggests  a  supercilious 
amusement  in  keeping  with  the  Manner  of  Boston,  Twain's  attitude 
toward  swearing  is  actually  mixed.  The  point  is  especially  interest- 
ing both  because  profanity  was  such  a  touchstone  of  vulgarity  for 
the  genteel  and  because  Twain  was  so  fond  of  it.  He  makes  the 
"hard  swearing"  of  raftsmen  articulate  their  essentially  low 
character,  even  as  he  turns  it  into  humor  in  such  strokes  of 
hyperbole  as  "those  people  .  .  .  cursed  us  till  everything  turned 
blue"  (pp.  34,  33).  But  Twain  also  uses  profanity  to  mark  the  heroic 
stature  of  the  denizens  of  the  steamboat.  He  recalls  with  admiration 
that  when  the  mate  on  the  Paul  Jones  gave  "even  the  simplest 
order,"  he  "discharged  it  like  a  blast  of  lightning,  and  sent  a  long 
reverberating  peal  of  profanity  thundering  after  it"  (p.  6).  Profanity 
of  this  order  is  a  nearly  god-like  attribute,  and  it  is  not  surprising, 
then,  that  Bixby,  the  suprahuman  pilot,  is  described  as  a 
"gunpowdery  chief"  who  explodes  "with  a  bang"  of  red-hot 
profanity  and  goes  on  "loading  and  firing"  until  he  is  "out  of 
adjectives"  (p.  17).  The  key  to  the  difference  between  profanity  as  a 
mark  of  ignorant  vulgarity  and  profanity  as  a  sign  of  heroic 
character  seems  to  be  the  artfulness  with  which  it  is  uttered.  The 
night  watchman  swears,  but  his  profanity  is,  Twain  notes,  "so  void 
of  art"  it  is  "an  element  of  weakness  rather  than  strength"  (p.  7). 

For  all  of  his  attention  to  profanity— and  it  is  one  of  the 
recurrent  motifs  in  the  papers— Twain  always  touches  on  it  in 
delicate  circumlocutions,  in,  that  is,  the  Manner  of  Boston.  He 
carefully  maintains  his  own  propriety.  His  treatment  of  profanity  is 
either  pointedly  condescending,  when  profanity  is  a  stigma,  or 
humorously  exaggerated,  when  it  is  the  mark  of  a  demigod.  In  both 
cases  Twain's  perspective  is  notably  distant.  It  is  only  the  untutored 
boy  of  the  opening  who  is  enthralled  by  the  mate's  "perfect" 
profanity  and  wishes  he  could  "talk  like  that"  (pp.  6-7). 

Although  freighted  with  large  segments  of  factual  information, 
the  first  five  "Old  Times"  papers  are  dominated  by  the  process  of 
the  cub's  initiation.  The  cub's  initial  tasks  are  to  discover  his  own 
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ignorance,  to  overcome  natural  laziness,  to  disabuse  himself  of 
inveterate  romantic  illusions,  and,  most  demanding  of  all,  to  learn 
the  river  up  and  down  by  day  and  by  night  in  all  its  ever-shifting 
detail.  Formidable  as  these  assignments  are,  the  cub  makes 
surprisingly  quick  progress  in  them,  even  in  memorizing  the  river. 
For  the  real  struggle  at  the  heart  of  the  cub's  education  is  his  effort 
to  master,  not  the  intricate  river,  but  his  own  truant  character. 

The  pattern  of  initiation  in  "Old  Times"  has  often  been  noted 
and  one  critic  has  carefully  described  three  stages  of  the  process, ^ 
yet  what  has  not  been  taken  into  account  in  criticism  is  the  fact  that 
the  initiation  is  presented  as  a  matter  of  moral  correction.  The 
Manner  of  Boston  is  implacably  moral,  and  Twain  emphasizes  the 
moral  dimension  of  the  cub's  learning.  "My  complacency,"  the  cub 
remarks,  "could  hardly  get  start  enough  to  lift  my  nose  a  trifle  into 
the  air,  before  Mr.  B—  would  think  of  something  to  fetch  it  down 
again"  (p.  17).  Over  and  over  the  moments  of  instruction  are 
precipitated  by  the  cub's  insurgent  pride:  "my  self-complacency 
moved  to  the  front  once  more";  "I  went  gayly  along,  getting  prouder 
and  prouder";  "I  vaingloriously  turned  by  back  .  .  .  and  hummed  a 
tune";  "I  got  to  tilting  my  cap  to  the  side  of  my  head,  and  wearing  a 
tooth-pick  in  my  mouth  at  the  wheel"  (pp.  22,  24,  29).  At  such 
moments,  Mr.  B— ,  as  much  moral  preceptor  as  mere  informant, 
subjects  the  cub  to  ridicule  and  humiliation,  to  private  and  public 
censure,  designed  to  check  an  errant  egotism.  The  climax  of  it  all 
comes  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  paper  when  the  cub,  once  again  "brim 
full  of  self-conceit  and  carrying  .  .  .  [his]  nose  as  high  as  a 
giraffe's,"  is  tricked  into  thinking  he  is  about  to  ground  his  boat  in 
deep  water  (p.  50).  While  everyone  on  board  secretly  watches,  the 
cub  panics  at  the  false  soundings  which  drop  below  "mark  twain," 
the  signal  of  course  for  safe  water,  and  begs  his  engineer,  "  'Oh, 
Ben  if  you  love  me,  back  her!  Quick,  Ben!  Oh,  back  the  immortal 
soul  out  of  her!'  "  (p.  51).  The  cub  is  thus  taught  to  trust  his 
knowledge  over  appearances  and  to  retain  his  courage  in  the  face  of 
danger,  but  the  "humiliating  laughter"  that  surrounds  him  also 
chastens  his  pride  (p.  51 ).  The  moral  point  would  not  have  been  lost 
on  Twain's  Victorian  readers,  especially  those  who  were  following 
in  the  same  issues  of  the  Atlantic  that  carried  the  "Old  Times" 
papers  Henry  James's  Roderick  Hudson,  a  critical  portrait  of  a 
romantic  egotist  whose  pride,  like  the  cub's,  is  also  rebuked  and 
who  suffers  an  even  more  serious  fall. 

The  moral  emphasis  in  the  cub's  initiation  accounts,  I  think,  for 
the  fact  that  he  does  not  appear  in  the  final  two  papers.  The  natural 
culmination  of  the  narrative  line  should  be  the  complete 
transformation  of  the  backsliding  cub  into  the  steady  pilot.  The 
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problem  for  Twain,  though,  is  that  he  wants  to  extoll  piloting,  to 
herald  its  "rank  and  dignity"  in  ways  that  are  incompatible  with  a 
fully  initiated,  that  is  to  say,  wholly  chastened  and  humbled  cub  (p. 
52).  Further,  insofar  as  the  cub  is  an  extension  of  Twain,  it  would  be 
personally— and  publicly— vain  to  laud  his  estate,  a  terrible  breach 
in  the  Manner  of  Boston. 

To  preserve  the  propriety  of  his  moral  perspective,  then,  comic 
though  it  is,  Twain  simply  drops  the  cub  and  dissociates  his 
personal  history  from  the  concluding  praise  of  the  pilot's 
profession.  This  glosses  over  the  contradiction  between  the 
humility  exacted  from  the  cub  and  the  vain-glory  permitted  the 
pilot.  But  the  shift  does  not  occur  smoothly.  There  is  a  break 
between  the  humorous  moment,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  paper,  when 
the  cub's  pride  is  most  fully  and  publicly  rebuked,  and  the  serious 
protracted  elevation  of  piloting  that  follows  in  the  sixth  paper  and  to 
a  lesser  degree  in  the  seventh  as  well.  Twain  brilliantly  bridges  the 
moment  of  reduction  and  the  ensuing  glorification  with  one 
paragraph  of  disarming  candor,  after  which  the  strongly  personal 
note  is  never  again  sounded.  Ironically,  the  change  in  moral 
pressure  is  covered  when  Twain  confesses,  indeed  professes,  the 
pride  he  felt  as  a  pilot. "If  I  have  seemed  to  love  my  subject,"  he 
says,  "it  is  no  surprising  thing,  for  I  loved  the  profession  far  better 
than  any  I  have  followed  since,  and  I  took  a  measureless  pride  in  it" 
(p.  52).  Then  lest  his  "measureless  pride"  be  taken  for  the  kind  of 
conceit  censured  in  the  cub.  Twain  explains  that  it  stems  from  the 
independence  inherent  in  the  job  of  piloting.  He  celebrates  that 
independence,  then  the  power,  and  finally  the  prominence  of  the 
pilot,  but  as  he  moves  toward  the  acknowledgment  of  "personage," 
the  personal  Twain  recedes  into  the  decorous  impersonality  of  the 
informed  authority  imparting  observed  rather  than  lived  experience 
(p.  53).  With  the  cub  eliminated,  the  personal  self  disengaged, 
Twain  is  free  to  extoll  piloting  without  appearing  offensively 
arrogant.  He  is  free  to  observe  that  pilots  alone  fail  to  show 
"embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  traveling  foreign  princes" 
because  they  alone  share  the  same  "grade  of  life"  (p.  53). 

In  1866  Twain  wrote  a  revealing  letter  to  Will  Bowen,  his 
boyhood  chum  who  had  like  Twain  become  a  pilot  on  the  river.  In 
the  letter  he  lauds  the  pilot  in  terms  that  anticipate  those  used  in 
"Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi." 

It  is  a  strange  study,— a  singular  phenomenon,  if  you  please, 
that  the  only  real,  independent  &  genuine  gentlemen  in  the 
world  go  quietly  up  &  down  the  Mississippi  river,  asking  no 
homage  of  any  one,  seeking  no  popularity,  no  notoriety,  &  not 
caring  a  damn  whether  school  keeps  or  not.'"-' 
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In  "Old  Times"  this  idea— minus  the  mild  profanity  — would  become 
first  the  assertion,  "a  pilot,  in  those  days,  was  the  only  unfettered 
and  entirely  independent  human  being  that  lived  in  the  earth,"  and 
then  it  would  swell  into  the  extended  comparison  of  the  pilot's 
freedom  to  that  of  kings,  editors,  clergymen,  and  writers  (p.  52). 
Apart  from  the  more  elaborate  quality  of  the  later  version,  the  most 
significant  difference  is  Twain's  omission  of  the  term  "gentlemen." 
While  the  letter  reveals  perhaps  how  much  value  the  Twain  of  1866 
attached  to  the  idea  of  being  a  gentleman,  his  failure  to  ascribe 
gentlemanliness  to  the  pilot  in  "Old  Times"  suggests,  I  think,  that 
Twain  had  by  1875-76  lived  into  a  richer  sense  of  the  concept.  His 
newer  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  gentleman  is 
embodied  in  the  Manner  of  Boston  which  pervades  the  "Old  Times" 
papers.  With  a  touch  of  condescension  in  keeping  with  that 
manner.  Twain  speaks  of  "ornate  and  gilded"  pilots  and  notes  that 
in  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans  many  did  nothing  but  "play 
gentleman,  up  town"  (pp.  54,  53). 

Although  the  cub  disappears  from  the  final  two  papers,  the 
seven  parts  of  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi"  form  a  more  unified 
artistic  and  thematic  whole  than  has  been  generally  recognized. ^^ 
For  one  thing,  there  is  a  dominant  style  throughout,  and  it  is  a 
carefully  contrived,  self-consciously  literary  style,  the  style  of  a 
gentleman.  Only  at  brief  intervals  does  Twain  use  in  his  own 
account  (as  distinct  from  the  quoted  colloquial  speech  of  his 
characters)  the  kind  of  language,  syntax,  and  rhythm  that  would 
create  his  finest  achievement.  Huckleberry  Finn.  Besides  a  stylistic 
wholeness,  there  is  as  well  a  structural  unity,  achieved  in  part  by 
the  balance  between  parallel  but  contrasting  elements  of  the  first 
five  and  the  last  two  papers. 

The  first  and  the  seventh  papers,  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
series,  are,  for  instance,  balanced  opposites.  Both  begin  with 
elaborately  descriptive,  picturesque  set-pieces,  and  both  end  with 
comic  denigrations  of  minor  characters— the  watchman  in  the  first 
instance,  Stephen  in  the  second.  The  opening  set-piece  is  the 
familiar  and  justly  celebrated  description  of  a  steamboat's  electric 
effect  upon  the  sleepy  river  town  that  was  Hannibal.  The  less  well 
known  parallel  scene  that  opens  the  last  paper  is  an  extended 
description  of  steamers  leaving  New  Orleans  amidst  singing,  flags, 
cannon-shots,  and  huzzas.  The  two  pictures  are  similar  in  their 
patterned  design,  as  Twain  notes  in  both  not  only  such  natural 
events  as  the  exchange  of  freight  and  passengers  but  also  such 
small  things  as  the  cries  of  the  boatmen,  the  burning  of  pitch,  and 
even  the  slopes  of  the  two  levees.   But  while  the  passages  are 
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pointedly  similar  in  some  of  their  observed  details,  and  while  they 
are  obviously  rendered  in  the  same  practiced  literary  style, 
designed  to  achieve  through  minute  particularity  a  striking  pictorial 
effect,  the  worlds  they  depict  are  antipodal  and  mark  the  extreme 
limits  of  life  along  the  river.  The  first  is  a  "dead"  town  "drowsing  in 
the  sunshine,"  whereas  the  second  is  New  Orleans,  a  sprawling, 
energetic  city  with  "two  or  three  miles"  of  busy  waterfront  (pp.  1, 
68).  While  the  sleepy  town  is  brought  momentarily  to  life  by  the 
arrival  of  a  single  "cheap,  gaudy  packet,"  life  flows  out  of  New 
Orleans  onto  the  numerous  steamers  which  leave  the  wharf  in 
"stately  procession"  (pp.  1,  69).  The  distance  between  the  river 
town  and  the  port  city  is  the  gulf  between  a  stagnant  waystation 
and  a  center  of  civilization.  The  general  movement  of  the  "Old 
Times"  papers  is  away  from  the  byways  back  to  the  source. 

Significantly,  however.  Twain  is  superior  to  both  the  dead  town 
and  the  wide-awake  port.  He  laughs  at  the  scrambling  New  Orleans 
passengers  as  much  as  the  little  town's  dozing  clerks  and  fragrant 
drunkard.  Twain's  authorial  stance,  upon  which  the  humor  as  well 
as  the  information  in  the  papers  depend,  transcends  the  reach  of 
civilization  posited  within  the  series.  It  goes  beyond  New  Orleans  to 
New  England— to  Nook  Farm  and  Boston. 

In  a  letter  to  his  sister  Twain  had  once  insisted  with  youthful 
cockiness  that  the  centers  of  importance  in  America,  the  only 
places  "to  be  gravely  considered  by  thinking  men,"  were  centers  of 
"intelligence,  capital  and  population. """^The  overall  movement  of 
the  "Old  Times"  papers  is  toward  a  center  which  possesses 
intelligence,  capital,  and  population,  together  with  the  concerns 
and  values  natural  to  them.  Such  a  place  as  New  Orleans  stands 
within  the  papers  for  a  superior  way  of  life,  for  a  denser,  more 
complex  civilization.  As  the  papers  move  toward  that  civilization, 
the  narrative  consciousness  itself  expands,  becoming  more 
sophisticated,  more  learned,  and  more  discriminating.  The  papers 
thus  enact  and  uphold  the  value  of  an  enlarged  awareness.  This  is,  I 
think,  the  over-arching  theme  of  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi." 
The  emergence  of  the  fully  mature  Twain  in  the  last  two  papers  is  in 
its  way  a  fulfillment  of  the  need  for  learning  and  growth  manifest 
humorously  in  the  cub  of  the  preceding  papers.  The  expansion  of 
narrative  perspective  through  which  the  papers  evolve  from  the 
personal  and  parochial  to  the  general  and  broadly  informed  is  the 
fullest  expression  of  the  meaning  of  the  series. 

The  subjects  considered  by  Twain  in  the  final  two  papers  are 
treated  in  a  manner  that  expresses  Twain's  informed  outlook.  He 
creates  contexts  that  extend  well  beyond  the  limited  world  of  the 
river.  Thus  the  Pilot's  Association  is  seen  in  the  light  of  national 
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monopolies;  the  profession  of  piloting  itself  is  now  considered  not 
only  in  terms  of  the  river  trade  but  also  in  view  of  the  economic 
forces  at  work  in  the  country  at  large;  steamboat  racing  yields  a 
sense  of  history;  and  the  river's  natural  tendency  to  shorten  itself 
through  cut-offs  is  used  to  evoke  the  vast  sweep  of  time. 

The  world  created  in  the  concluding  papers  is  a  post-initiation 
world  of  knowing,  working,  and  earning;  it  is  a  gilded  version  of  a 
Ben  Franklin  world  in  which  the  ways  to  wealth  are  the  valued  ways 
of  life.  In  contrast  to  the  arena  of  the  cub's  constant  failing  this  is  a 
world  of  consummate  success.  Twain  devotes  most  attention  to  the 
organization,  rise,  and  triumph  of  the  Pilot's  Association.  He  takes 
obvious  pride  in  the  requirements  set  by  the  Association  for  new 
apprentice  pilots,  requirements  which  underscore  the  fact  that 
piloting  is  a  reputable  profession:  "the  applicant  must  not  be  less 
than  eighteen  years  old,  of  respectable  family  and  good  character; 
he  must  pass  an  examination  as  to  education,  pay  a  thousand 
dollars  in  advance  for  the  privilege  of  becoming  an  apprentice  .  .  ." 
(p.  65).  Twain  delights  in  the  struggle  between  the  Association  and 
the  captains,  owners,  and  non-union  members,  revealing  a 
fondness  for  the  inevitability  of  the  outcome  that  curiously 
anticipates  his  later  attraction  to  determinism.  But  his  chief 
emphasis  is  upon  money,  the  money  sacrificed  in  forming  the 
Association,  the  money  exacted  from  its  belated  confederates,  the 
money  finally  earned  for  its  members. 

Twain,  who  was,  as  he  told  his  sister  and  demonstrated  in  his 
life,  keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  capital,  is  in  fact  attentive  to 
financial  significances  throughout  the  "Old  Times"  papers.  In  the 
very  first  paper,  lost  in  the  aura  of  the  boy's  grand  illusions, 
displaced  by  their  joyful  celebration  of  the  pilot's  "glory,"  is  the 
rather  unromantic  fact  that  Twain  calculates  the  status  of  the  pilot 
in  terms  of  cash: 

Pilot  was  the  grandest  position  of  all.  The  pilot,  even  in  those 
days  of  trivial  wages,  had  a  princely  salary— from  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month,  and  no  board  to 
pay.  Two  months  of  his  wages  would  pay  a  preacher's  salary  for 
a  year.  (p.  4) 

In  the  course  of  the  series  Twain  notes  the  cash  value  of  steam- 
boats, cargo,  property,  and  even  men,  for  money  becomes  a 
measure  of  a  man's  standing.  (The  benighted  watchman,  as  one 
might  expect,  makes  a  paltry  six  dollars  a  week.)  Twain's  casual 
remark  that  the  pilot  earned  a  princely  salary  "even  in  those  days  of 
trivial  wages"  anticipates  his  exultation  in  the  last  two  papers  over 
salaries  of  four,  five,  and  even  eighteen  hundred  dollars  a  month. 
The  cub  of  the  opening  who  is  shown  not  only  as  impecunious  but 
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also  as  improvident  throws  into  relief  both  the  enormous  affluence 
and  the  skillful  financial  manipulations  recorded  in  the  concluding 
papers. 

When  he  wrote  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi"  Twain  was  of 
course  newly  established  in  his  lavish  home  at  Nook  Farm, 
carefully  locating  himself  vis  ^  vis  the  world  of  New  England 
gentility.  As  a  man  of  property,  he  had  become  a  man  of  propriety. 
The  series  undoubtedly  reflects  that  present  time  of  prosperity  as 
well  as  the  old  flush  times  on  the  river.  Twain's  interest  in  money  is 
a  notable  aspect  of  his  authorial  perspective,  an  important  yet  over- 
looked element  of  the  "Old  Times"  papers.  It  reveals  a  norm  which 
was  central  to  but  seldom  acknowledged  by  the  audience  of 
Atlantic  readers.  When  he  ushered  his  friend  into  the  Atlantic 
Howells  himself  was,  after  all,  most  worried  not  by  possible 
religious  improprieties  but  by  the  question  of  what  to  pay  so  noted 
and  popular  an  author  as  Mark  Twain.''^  Had  it  been  more  blatant 
than  it  is,  Twain's  attention  to  money  would  no  doubt  have  struck 
some  of  his  readers  as  vulgar;  but  as  it  is,  recurrent  but  not 
obsessive,  the  effect  of  Twain's  monetary  valuations  is  simply  to 
keep  his  papers  solidly  in  touch  with  the  real  world.'''^ 

That  real  world  encompassed  both  his  present  life  in  Hartford 
and  his  past  on  the  river.  Twain's  task  at  this  point  in  his  career 
was,  as  Henry  Nash  Smith  has  put  it,  "nothing  less  than 
establishing  his  own  identity  ...  by  working  out  a  continuity 
between  his  adult  life  in  Hartford  and  his  remote  childhood  in  the 
small  town  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  thirty  years  in  the  past."''^ 
The  split  in  the  "Old  Times"  papers  between  the  first  five  and  the 
final  two  indicates  that  Twain  was  not  able  to  make  his  past  and 
present  fully  congruent.  Complete  reconciliation  was  not  achieved 
until  Huckleberry  Finn—\i  then.  But  the  papers  do  point  toward  one 
form  that  reconciliation  was  to  take,  as  Twain  tries  to  pilot  his  way 
between  the  proper  Manner  of  Boston  and  the  crude  Matter  of 
Hannibal  and  the  River. 

While  the  final  two  papers  are  expressions  of  Twain's  present 
self,  even,  as  I  have  suggested,  tacit  affirmations  of  the  need  for 
such  a  mature,  civilized  self.  Twain  locates  in  them  symbolic 
figures  from  his  earlier  past.  The  chief  among  these  is  the  pilot 
Stephen,  and  Twain's  treatment  of  him  reveals  his  own  struggle  to 
align  his  past  and  present.  His  characterization  of  Stephen  is  a 
balance  between  fond  affection  and  mild  criticism: 

He  was  a  gifted  pilot,  a  good  fellow,  a  tireless  talker,  and  had 
both  wit  and  humor  in  him.  He  had  a  most  irreverent 
independence,  too,  and  was  deliciously  easy-going  and 
comfortable  in  the  presence  of  age,  official  dignity,  and  even  the 
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most  august  wealth.  He  always  had  work,  he  never  saved  a 
penny,  he  was  a  nnost  persuasive  borrower,  he  was  in  debt  to 
every  pilot  on  the  river,  and  to  the  nnajority  of  the  captains.  He 
could  throw  a  sort  of  splendor  around  a  bit  of  harunn-scarunn, 
devil-may-care  piloting,  that  made  it  almost  fascinating  ...  (p. 
55) 

The  attractions  of  Stephen— his  achievement  as  a  pilot,  his  good- 
heartedness,  his  endless  talk,  his  wit  and  humor,  his  irreverent 
independence,  and  his  easy-going,  comfortable  ways— are  the 
charms  of  Mark  Twain's  own  past.  The  flaw  in  Stephen's  character, 
his  irresponsibility,  particularly  his  financial  irresponsibility,  is 
similarly  the  vexed  point  in  that  past,  intensified  by  the  contrasting 
steadiness  and  affluence  of  Twain's  present.  While  Twain  is 
amused  by  the  ingenuity  with  which  Stephen  evades  his  debts,  he 
cannot  wholly  condone  it.  (Twain  was  always  serious  about  money 
himself,  if  not  always  shrewd,  and  was  later  at  the  time  of  his  bank- 
ruptcy to  show  an  almost  chivalric  sense  of  honor  about  the 
repayment  of  his  debts.)  But  when  he  is  moved  by  the  pressure  of 
his  Bostonian  Manner  to  rebuke  Stephen  in  the  final  paper,  he 
simply  calls  him  "careless"  and  "wayward"  (p.  76).  The  gentleness 
of  his  terms  of  disapproval  suggests  his  basic  acceptance.  Twain 
manages  to  reconcile  his  past  and  present,  to  both  censure  and 
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tolerate  Stephen,  by  seeing  him  as  little  more  than  a  grown-up  child 
whose  irresponsible  acts  are,  like  Tom  Sawyer's,  taken  as  so  many 
harum-scarum  pranks. 

The  ending  of  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi,"  one  more 
reminiscence  of  Stephen,  seems  at  first  not  only  casual  but 
peripheral.  To  Howells  Twain  himself  spoke  of  the  close  as  a 
"postscript,"  yet  he  felt  it  was  "necessary. """^  His  instincts  were 
sound.  Anecdotal  as  it  is,  the  ending  draws  effectively  upon  major 
aspects  of  the  papers,  for  in  telling  the  last  tale  of  Stephen,  Twain 
brings  into  focus  at  the  close  precisely  that  Bostonian  propriety 
which  informs  the  series  as  a  whole. 

The  concluding  humorous  story  turns  upon  Stephen's  decision 
to  pay  off  all  his  many  debts,  including  the  one  to  the  much 
persecuted  and  long  put-off  Yates,  in  alphabetical  order;  to  which 
announcement  Yates  replies  "with  a  sigh": 

"Well,  the  Y's  stand  a  gaudy  chance.  He  won't  get  any  further 
than  the  C's  in  this  world,  and  I  reckon  that  after  a  good  deal  of 
eternity  has  wasted  away  in  the  next  one,  I'll  still  be  referred  to 
up  there  as  'that  poor,  ragged  pilot  that  came  here  from  St.  Louis 
in  the  early  days!'  "  (p.  78) 

The  evocation  of  a  pilot  passing  to  his  heavenly  reward  is  an 
appropriate  vision  with  which  to  close  the  "Old  Times"  papers.  It 
elevates  the  pilot  beyond  further  ascension  and  provides  a  kind  of 
emotional  closure.  The  idea  of  wayward  Stephen  defaulting 
throughout  eternity  is  a  fine  comic  invention.  But  it  worried  Twain. 
He,  not  Howells,  was  afraid  that  his  final  bit  of  comedy  might  give 
offense  to  his  Atlantic  readers,  presumably  because  it  was  set  in 
heaven.""^  Such  consideration  bespeaks  a  propriety  of  the  highest 
order.  Twain  need  not  have  worried  of  course.  The  moral 
perspective  and  monetary  norm  at  work  in  the  joke  are  conventional 
enough  to  outweigh  any  indelicacy  in  treating  God's  elect 
comically.  No  one  objected,  then  or  since,  when  he  envisioned  poor 
ragged  Yates  eternally  unrepaid  by  the  lovable  deadbeat  Stephen, 
especially  when  that  unreliable  rascal  served  as  the  butt  of  humor 
and  so  by  contrast  as  another  and  final  measure  of  the  proper  pilot, 
Mark  Twain. 

NOTES 

See  Mark  Twain-Howells  Letters,  eds.  Henry  Nash  Smith  and  William  M. 
Gibson,  2  vols.  (Cambridge,  Mass.:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1%0),  I, 
24.  Hereafter  cited  as  Twain-Howells  Letters.  Kenneth  8.  Lynn,  William  Dean 
Howells:  An  American  Life  (New  York:  Harcourt,  1971),  pp.  158-60,  reviews 
Howells'  early  editorial  advice  to  Twain  and  makes  it  clear  that  its  "fruitfulness"  far 
outweighs  its  "caution." 
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^  Twain-Howells  Letters,  I,  22. 
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"Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi"  in  Great  Short  Works  of  Mark  Twain,  ed. 
Justin  Kaplan  (New  York:  Harper,  1967),  pp.  35,  76.  This  reprinting  of  the  original 
Atlantic  text,  as  opposed  to  the  revised  version  incorporated  by  Tv\/ain  into  Life  on 
tfie  Mississippi,  will  be  cited  throughout  by  parenthetical  reference. 

Henry  Nash  Snnith,  Mark  Twain:  The  Development  of  a  Writer  (Cambridge, 
fvlass.:  Belknap  Press  of  Harvard  Univ.  Press,  1962),  p.  72.  For  a  somewhat 
unusual  treatment  of  the  series  that  locates  in  its  celebration  of  communal  work  a 
resolution  to  the  "tragic  split  in  life  and  mind,"  see  Paul  Schmidt,  "River  vs.  Town: 
Mark  Twain's  Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi,"  Nineteenth-Century  Fiction,  15  (Sept. 
1960),  95-111. 

Twain-Howells  Letters,  I,  34.  A  useful,  corrective  review  of  the  "Old  Times" 
series' conception,  composition,  publication,  and  later  incorporation  into  Life  on 
the  Mississippi  is  provided  by  Guy  A.  Card  well,  "Life  on  the  Mississippi:  Vulgar 
Facts  and  Learned  Errors,"  Emerson  Society  Quarterly,  19  (1973),  283-93. 

^  Twain-Howells  Letters,  I,  46,  49. 

For  a  somewhat  different  attempt  to  define  the  character  of  Boston  culture, 
see  Martin  Green,  The  Problem  of  Boston:  Some  Readings  in  Cultural  History 
(New  York:  Norton,  1966),  pp.  25-27,  passim. 

See  for  instance,  Bernard  De  Voto,  Mark  Twain's  America  (Boston:  Little, 
Brown,  1932),  pp.  100-14;  and  Delancey  Ferguson,  Mark  Twain:  Man  and  Legend 
(Indianapolis:  Bobbs-Merrill,  1943),  p.  212. 

^  Barris  Mills,  "Old  Times  on  the  Mississippi  as  an  Initiation  Story,"  College 
English,  25  (1964),  283-89. 

^^  Mark  Twain's  Letters  to  Will  Bowen,  ed.  Theodore  Hornberger  (Austin:  Univ. 
of  Texas  Press,  1941),  p.  14.  The  italics  are  Twain's. 

For  an  illuminating  analysis  of  the  "structural  crisis"  that  occurs  in  "Old 
Times"  between  the  first  five  and  the  last  two  papers,  see  James  M.  Cox,  Mark 
Twain:  The  Fate  of  Humor  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  Univ.  Press,  1966).  pp. 
107-10. 

^^  Mark  Twain's  Letters,  ed.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine,  2  vols.  (New  York:  Harper, 
1917),  I,  160-61. 

^^  William  Dean  Howells,  "Recollections  of  an  >4f/anf/c  Editorship,"  The  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Nov.  1907,  p.  601. 

^^  For  a  careful  study  of  the  proper  Bostonians'  interest  in  money  in  the  real 
world,  see  Gabriel  Koiko,  "Brahmins  and  Business,  1870-1914:  A  Hypothesis  on 
the  Social  Basis  of  Success  in  American  History,"  in  The  Critical  Spirit:  Essays  in 
Honor  of  Herbert  Marcuse,  eds.  Kurt  H.  Wolff  and  Barrington  Moore,  Jr.  (Boston: 
Beacon,  1968),  pp.  343-63. 

^^  Smith,  Mark  Twain,  p.  74. 

^^  Twain-Howells  Letters,  I,  85. 

^^  Twain-Howells  Letters,  I,  85,  n.  2. 


VACHEL  LINDSAY 
AND  THE  CHICAGO  HERALD 

Dennis  Camp 


Biographer  Eleanor  Ruggles  mentions  that  Vachel  Lindsay  "was 
contributing  poems  and  an  occasional  editorial  to  the  Chicago 
Herald''  in  late  1914,''  but,  as  I  wish  to  illustrate  in  this  paper, 
Lindsay's  relationship  with  the  Herald  was  more  important  than 
Ruggles'  comment  suggests.  In  late  August  of  1914,  James  Keeley, 
then  editor  of  the  Herald,  arranged  for  Lindsay  to  have  his  own  daily 
poetry  column,  almost  certainly  the  first  such  column  by  an 
American  poet  in  a  major  newspaper.  The  initial  request  very  likely 
came  from  Lindsay,  whose  unpublished  letters  and  diary  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1914  repeatedly  evidence  his  desire  for  a 
regular,  no-subjects-barred  outlet  for  his  work.  The  period  was  an 
especially  productive  one  for  the  poet,  with  two  and  even  three 
works  streaming  from  his  pen  and  imagination  almost  daily. 
Keeley's  offer  was  obviously  timely  and  exciting  for  Lindsay,  who 
carefully  preserved  his  contributions  in  a  scrapbook  that  is  now  part 
of  the  Barrett  Collection  at  the  University  of  Virginia's  Alderman 
Library.  This  valuable  book  includes  not  only  Lindsay's  own  Herald 
clippings  but  also  a  running  total  of  his  remuneration  and  many  of 
his  afterthought  revisions. 

On  Wednesday,  August  26,  1914,  the  Herald  editorial  page 
announces:  "Meet  Mr.  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay."  A  long 
introductory  essay  follows,  in  which  the  uniqueness  of  the  poetry 
column  is  emphasized: 

The  Herald  believes  that  his  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
American  journalism  that  a  newspaper  has  so  secured  the 
services  of  a  poet  who  has  really  "arrived."  This  arrangement  for 
exclusive  first  publication  not  only  gives  the  Herald  an 
opportunity  to  make  this  unique  experiment  but  also  gives  the 
poet  an  "organ,"  as  it  were,  in  which  he  is  free  to  express 
himself,  to  make  friends,  to  feel  himself  at  all  times  in  contact 
with  a  vast  human  audience,  not  a  hermit  singing  on  some 
lonely  peak  of  song. 
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Courtesy  the  Vachel  Lindsay  Association 


Lindsay  at  about  age  30. 


The  writer,  probably  Keeley  himself,  then  stresses  Lindsay  as  a 
poet  of  common  things,  as  well  as  "symbolic  fancies":  "He  finds 
the  'thread  of  all-sustaining  beauty'  in  the  incident  of  a  begrimed 
man  shoveling  coal  as  well  as  in  the  sight  of  'that  orbed  maiden 
with  white  fire  laden  whom  mortals  call  the  moon.'  "  Lindsay  is 
spontaneous,  not  academic,  one  who  sings  because  he  must: 

It  was  this  freshness  of  feeling  and  expression,  and 
particularly  the  very  human  viewpoint  that  the  poet  insistently 
adopts— his  conviction  that  our  common  ways,  our  little  villages 
and  prairies  and  great  cities,  our  average  men  and  women,  and 
the  daily  sights  and  sounds  and  occupations  are  full  of  the 
essence  of  poetry,  rightly  perceived,  and  need  only  insight  to 
Illumine  them— that  suggested  to  the  editor  of  the  Herald  that 
here  was  a  chance  to  help  Poetry  and  Life  take  each  other  a  little 
more  closely  by  the  hand. 
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Lindsay  is  also  described  as  one  who  has  had  "contact  with  all 
phases  of  life."  He  has  "'roamed  over  the  land";  he  "has  rubbed 
elbows  with  the  things  that  are  and  he  has  something  to  report 
about  it."  He  defies  classification:  "Of  Mr.  Lindsay  it  can  be  said 
that  he  is  himself,  and  to  be  oneself  is  all  that  anybody  can  be  in 
this  world."  And  he  has  evolved  "all  the  way  from  romance  to 
reality— but  he  has  brought  a  deal  of  romance  along  with  him." 
Then  the  editor  introduces  Lindsay's  first  contribution  to  the 
column: 

There  is  only  one  alloy  in  the  pure  gold  of  the  moment  for 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay— the  crushing  knowledge  that  nobody 
knows  how  to  pronounce  his  second  name.  He  has  written  some 
verses  on  the  subject  that  are  unquestionably  "de  profundis." 
They  are  not  poetry,  but  they  are  the  sincere  cry  of  a  heart 
surcharged  with  apprehension.  They  are  therefore  entitled  to 
respect.  You  would  probably  feel  the  same  way  under  the  same 
circumstances. 

This  is  followed  by  "My  Middle  Name"— Lindsay's  comic  way  of 
introducing  himself  to  readers  of  the  Herald:'^ 

My  middle  name  rhymes  not  with  satchel, 
So  please  do  not  pronounce  it  "Vatchel." 
My  middle  name  rhymes  not  with  "hash-hell," 
So  please  do  not  pronounce  it  "Vasch  Hell." 
My  middle  name  rhymes  not  with  "bottle," 
So  please  do  not  pronounce  it  "Vottle." 
My  name  is  just  the  same  as  Rachel 
With  V  for  R. 
Please  call  me  Vachel. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay. 
And  I  am  thinking  about  dropping  the  Nicholas. 

Indeed,  in  Lindsay's  scrapbook  copy,  the  "Nicholas"  is  lined  out. 
More  seriously,  the  August  26  column  ends  with  the  first 
publication  of  Lindsay's  tribute  to  Sara  Teasdale  and  her  influence 
on  him  during  the  distressing  first  days  of  the  Great  War.  The 
poem,  "Under  the  Blessing  of  Your  Psyche  Wings,"  serves  as  the 
"Epilogue"  for  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems  (published  in  the  fall  of 
1914).3  In  the  Herald  the  title  is  "When  All  the  World  Is  at  War." 
Sadly,  for  Lindsay,  Sara's  picture  appears  in  the  Herald  just  four 
days  later  (August  30),  under  the  title  "Poetess  to  Wed  Maker  of 
Shoes."  Sara  had  chosen  Ernest  B.  Filsinger,  a  St.  Louis  shoe 
manufacturer,  to  be  her  husband;  and  Lindsay,  whose  life  was  filled 
with  unrequited  love,  had  lost  yet  again.  The  clipping  of  the 
engagement  announcement  is  included  in  Lindsay's  Herald 
scrapbook— except  for  Keeley's  introduction,  the  one  item  he 
himself  did  not  write. 
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On  August  27  Lindsay's  column  begins  with  the  title  "Rhymes 
from  Sangamon  County"  and  with  illustrations  by  the  Herald's 
James  Stewart.  The  poem,  probably  Lindsay's  first  on  the  moving 
picture,  is  entitled  "The  Goodly,  Strange  Lanterns"  and  does  not 
appear  in  any  other  publication: 

The  Goodly,  Strange  Lanterns 

{In  praise  of  Edison's  great  invention,  and 
in  sorrow  at  the  news  that  must  be  shown.) 

No  prophet,  though  mighty,  forecasted 
These  lanterns  of  wisdom  and  mirth, 
These  innocent,  stuffy,  brief  conclaves, 
These  shadow-tales,  sweeping  the  earth. 

(What  do  the  great  reels  show  tonight?) 
To  see  the  films  flashing  a  legion 
Of  freemen  make  haste  to  the  show. 
The  wealthy  are  eager  and  early, 
Their  autos  outside  in  a  row. 
The  newsboys,  the  Sunday  school  children, 
The  preachers,  the  weavers  of  song. 
The  slum-dwellers,  villagers,  farmers, 
The  broken,  the  hopeful,  the  strong 
Rejoice  at  these  goodly,  strange  lanterns 
Then  pour  forth  to  ponder  or  sleep. 
These  restless,  Kinetescope  vigils, 
Our  proudest,  best  patriots  keep. 

(What  do  the  great  reels  show  tonight?) 
O  films  more  beloved  than  red  liquor, 
White  gates,  wellnigh  free  as  the  park. 
First  doors,  since  mankind  made  the  tavern. 
To  draw  such  tired  feet,  after  dark. 
Oh,  lamps  gilding  gutters  with  beauty. 
World-gossip,  world-splendor  and  joy: 
Equality's  wide-flashing  art-fire 
And  Edison's  goodliest  toy. 

But  what  do  the  great  reels  show  tonight? 

Fairy  tales  for  the  heart's  delight? 

Bits  of  science,  made  so  plain 

They  stir  the  dull  ditch-digger's  brain? 

What  do  the  great  reels  show  tonight? 

A  civic  pageant  brave  and  bright? 

What  do  the  great  reels  show? 
WAR,       WAR, 

Brother's  hand  against  brother, 
WAR,       WAR.^ 

Lindsay  was  to  develop  the  idea  mentioned  in  lines  19-22  during  the 
succeeding  winter  and  make  the  film-saloon  comparison  part  of  one 
of  our  first  books  on  film. 5 
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Courtesy  the  Vachel  Lindsay  Association 

The  Lindsay  Home  in  the  early  1930's. 


The  next  day,  August  28,  "Rhymes  from  Sangamon  County" 
features  the  poem  we  know  as  "The  Would-Be  Merman. "6  In  the 
Herald,  however,  the  poem  is  entitled  "Why  I  Want  to  Be  a  Tramp, 
Scamp  and  Harvest  Hand  Again";  a  headnote  reads:  ''{Addressed  to 
a  respectable  friend  who  desired  me  to  quit  the  disgraceful 
business.)"  The  following  day  "When  Gassy  Thompson  Struck  It 
Rich"7also  has  a  headnote  which  Lindsay  chose  not  to  publish 
again:  "A  souvenir  of  my  walk  through  Colorado  two  years  ago. 
Gassy  Thompson,  I  am  told,  walked  into  the  Telegraph  office  on  the 
same  occasion  here  described,  slammed  down  $25  and  said: 
'Telegraph  all  four  corners  of  the  earth,  "Gassy  Thompson  has 
struck  it  rich!''  '  " 

Sunday,  August  30,  the  Herald  published  Teasdale's  engage- 
ment announcement,  and  Lindsay's  column  offered  a  poem  on 
women's  suffrage,  a  work  the  poet  chose  not  to  print  again: 
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The  Woman-Voter  Comes 

A  Rhymed  Editorial. 

The  woman-voter  comes!  Make  room! 
Democracy  at  last  in  bloom! 
We  celebrate,  with  pomp  and  state, 
The  mop,  the  dustpan,  and  the  broom! 

The  apron  flags  parade  today. 
The  sooty  streets  make  holiday. 
The  washerwoman's  cake  of  soap 
Goes  forth  to  scrub  the  shames  away. 

The  tiredest  farm-wife  in  the  land 
Brings  blessings  in  her  voting  hand 
To  make  our  total  life  a  flower 
More  fair  than  she  can  understand. 

Our  sibyls  blossom  more  and  more. 
Lectures  and  study  they  adore. 
Our  woman's  clubs  are  civic  leagues 
Where  patriot  larks  and  throstles  soar. 

These  scholars  men  have  proudly  made. 
Whose  leisure  they  have  bought  in  trade 
On  sidewalks  crude,  in  markets  rude: 
These  artists,  making  men  afraid. 

Will  strike  at  once  the  civic  note 
The  tired  men  hoped  to  learn  by  rote. 
The  marriage  of  man's  dreams  and  deeds 
Comes  with  this  fluttering,  singing  vote. 

The  woman-voter  comes.  Make  room 
For  silks  upon  the  civic  loom! 
Bright,  broom-swept  cities  from  the  dark! 
Democracy  from  out  the  tomb! 

So  far,  Lindsay  records  in  his  scrapbook,.  his  remuneration  has 
been  $29.25,  or  five  to  six  dollars  per  poem. 

During  the  next  two  weeks  "Rhymes  from  Sangamon  County" 
reflects  Lindsay's  frantic,  last-minute  effort  to  add  a  group  of  war 
poems  to  the  manuscript  for  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems,  which 
Macmillan  finally  published  in  late  September,  1914.  From  August 
31  until  September  10,  with  two  exceptions,  Lindsay  took  poems 
from  The  Congo  manuscript  in  order  to  fill  his  column;8  the  two 
exceptions  (printed  below)  had  also  been  written  earlier^  and, 
consequently,  demanded  little  of  the  poet-columnist's  time.  This 
time  was  now  wholly  devoted  to  poems  on  The  Great  War,  six  of 
which  were  rushed  to  the  publisher  and  now  comprise  the  final 
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section  of  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems.  On  and  after  September  1 0, 
some  of  the  war  poems  appear  in  the  column,  but  before  discussing 
these,  I  want  first  to  mention  the  two  exceptions  referred  to  above, 
since  neither  work  can  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  first  exception,  an  early  example  of  Lindsay's  chant  style, 
was  very  probably  not  reprinted  because  within  a  year  the  poet 
would  write  the  verses  we  know  as  "The  Village  Improvement 
Parade,"  verses  which  were  written  for  a  series  of  drawings  done  in 
1910.  "The  Village  Improvement  Parade,"  like  "Saturday  Night  in  the 
Park,"  is  also  to  be  sung  to  the  tune  "There'll  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the 
Old  Town  Tonight. """O  Here  is  the  chant: 

Saturday  Night  in  the  Parit 

A  chant  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  tune,  "There'll 
Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town  Tonight,"  which  the 
band  is  supposed  to  be  playing  for  all  it  is  worth. 

Now  park  bands  play  ragtime  shrill  and  high. 
Wanton,  rank,  the  city's  mating  cry. 
Dumb  young  things  join  hands,  they  know  not  why. 
Except— it  is  Saturday  night. 

(The  band  plays) 

Please,  O  please,  do  not  let  me  fall. 
I  love,  I  love  you  best  of  all. 
Be  my  man,  or  I'll  have  no  man  at  all. 
There'll  be  a  HOT  time 
In  the  OLD  town 
Tonight. 

There  beneath  the  dust-blurred  city  moon 
Boys  and  girls  in  gangs  take  up  the  tune, 
Love  grows  blind,  far  blinder  than  at  noon 
On  reckless,  flushed  Saturday  night. 

(The  band  plays) 

When  you  hear  the  bells  go  "jingle-jing," 
We'll  all  join  hands,  and  sweetly  we  will  sing, 
Go  downtown  and  get  your  sins  forgiven 
There'll  be  a  HOT  time 
In  the  OLD  town 
Tonight. 

Who  is  there  to  say,  "Boy,  watch  you  well?" 
No  guide  comes  to  break  the  music's  spell. 
Will  he  choose  the  wanton,  miss  the  belle. 
On  shadowy  Saturday  night? 

(The  band  plays) 

Please,  O  please,  do  not  let  me  fall,  etc. 
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Who  is  there  to  warn  the  weary  girl, 
Save  her  here  from  fiend  or  flashy  churl? 
Who  will  match  clean  souls  with  souls  of  pearl 
On  mystical  Saturday  night? 

(The  band  plays) 

When  you  hear  those  bells,  etc. 
(The  chant  becomes  slower  and  fainter.) 

No  guide  comes  except  the  pale  moon's  smile, 
Haunting,  taunting,  further  to  beguile 
Youth  unstrung,  mad-wooing  all  the  while 
On  fatal,  sweet  Saturday  night. 

(The  band  plays  softly) 

Please,  O  please,  do  not  let  me  fall,  etc. 

In  Lindsay's  own  hand  at  the  end  of  the  clipping  in  his  scrapbook, 
we  read:  "The  hot  time  tune  should  be  tried  on  long-syllabled 
words— Wandering  round  the  shrines  of  Hindustan." 

A  more  important  work,  from  the  perspective  of  Lindsay's  own 
thoughts  about  poetry  and  language,  appears  on  September  9: 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Language 

[What  the  Old  Rhymer  said  to  the  Young  Rhymer.] 

The  Anglo-Saxon  language. 
Like  the  endless  salty  ocean, 
Washes  every  shore  of  earth 
And  lifts  to  meet  the  moon. 
And  every  world-wide  rain  of  talk 
Upheaves  the  ravening  breakers. 
And  every  rat  or  cow  or  king 
Takes  ship  there,  late  or  soon. 

Rouse,  O  little  minstrel. 

You  walk  not  by  a  fishpond. 

But  skirt  the  waves  of  Saxon  speech 

Where  far-brought  seaweeds  shine. 

Now  make  your  singing  boat  so  stout 

That  it  will  ride  like  witchcraft 

From  evening  land  to  morning  cloud, 

From  Greenland  to  the  line. 

From  Avalon  to  Thule 

From  Elsinore  to  Xanadu. 

No  power  forbids  your  boat  to  go 

Except  your  silly  hands, 
r  That  make  a  sail  so  flimsy 

I  You  could  not  cross  the  Wabash, 

Much  less  launch  forth  on  such  wide  floods 

That  sweep  such  granite  lands. 
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Where  is  the  mob-crowned  Homer, 

Whose  silver  songs  establish 

This  foaming,  weltering  Saxon  speech 

In  one  great  glory-tune? 

A  Charlemagne  in  chaos, 

To  bind  colossal  kingdoms, 

A  captain  Noah  on  the  sea 

That  lifts  to  meet  the  moon! 

In  his  scrapbook  copy,  Lindsay  crosses  out  the  third  stanza,  the 
one  which  seems  to  me  to  be  decidedly  inferior  in  tone.'''' 

Following  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Language,"  Lindsay's  column  is 
no  longer  entitled  "Rhymes  from  Sangamon  County."  The  new  title 
is  "The  Great  War:  September  1914,"  and  eight  war  poems  appear 
on  successive  days.  Five  of  these  are  in  the  final  section  of  The 
Congo  and  Other  Poems. ^^The  three  ioWow'ing  works,  published  on 
September  11,  13,  and  14  respectively,  were  not  printed  again: 

St.  Francis  ^^ 

I  saw  St,  Francis  by  a  stream 
Washing  his  wounds  that  bled. 
The  aspens  quivered  overhead, 
The  silver  doves  flew  round. 

Weeping  sore  and  dismayed 
"Peace,  peace,"  St.  Francis  prayed. 

But  the  soft  doves  quickly  fled, 
And  carrion  crows  flew  round, 
And  an  earthquake  rocked  the  ground. 
"War,  war,"  the  west  wind  said. 


The  Maggot,  the  Hyena  and  the  Jackal^'* 

The  Maggot,  the  Hyena  and  the  Jackal 
Are  making  war  on  the  red  human  heart. 
The  Maggot  calls  himself  "The  Lord  of  War," 
The  Jackal  calls  himself  "The  Christian  Prince," 
The  dull  Hyena  is  the  "Holy  Czar." 

The  Maggot  waves  his  sword  and  leads  the  van, 
For  he  is  something  mightier  than  man. 
The  other  fellows  close  and  quarrel  with  him, 
Declare  themselves  at  knightly  war  with  him 
For  graveyard  skulls  and  scalps,  and  eyeballs  dim. 

But  Jackal  and  Maggot  and  Hyena 
Are  making  war  on  the  live  human  heart 
And  tear  its  quivering,  singing  strings  apart. 
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Buddha  Was  a  Prince  ^  ^ 

Buddha  was  a  Prince.  We  look  today 
Adown  the  lane  of  life  to  where  he  stands, 
His  palace  left  behind,  the  road  his  home. 
The  begging-bowl  in  his  patrician  hands. 

Buddha  was  a  Prince.  But  brotherhood 
He  sought  with  birds  and  beasts  and  all  mankind; 
A  prince  who  cleansed  men's  hearts  with  austere  love, 
Who  opened  spirit  eyes  that  once  were  blind. 

And  hatred  left  his  path  like  April  snow 
Before  the  sun.  The  Golden  Age  drew  nigh. 
If  this  be  royal,  are  the  wide  world's  lords 
True  princes,  ravening  under  this  red  sky? 

With  the  publication  of  "Above  the  Battle's  Front"  on  September 
17,  1914,  Lindsay's  daily  poetry  column  ends.  He  continued, 
however,  to  contribute  an  occasional  poem  and  prose  piece  to  the 
Herald  for  more  than  a  year  afterward,^^  including  the  following, 
otherwise  unpublished  poem  on  September  22,  1914: 

The  Girl  with  the  Red  Shawl  ^  ^ 

Written  to  a  very  little  girl  starting 
to  a  party  in  a  white  dress,  but  with 
stockings,  sash,  shawl  and  hair  ribbons 
of  red. 

Go  dance  your  soul  away, 

Girl  with  the  red  shawl 

And  the  dress  of  floating  white 

And  the  glad  red  stockings 

And  the  red,  red  shoes. 

Dance,  for  the  world  is  young. 

The  Daughters  of  Good  Fortune 

Should  dance  and  dance  and  dance 

While  the  evil  days  come  not. 

"The  world  is  a  merry  place. 
With  dancers  everywhere! 
There  are  no  fading  flowers! 
There  are  no  hearts  at  war.  *   *   * 

"Music,  flowers  and  boys. 

And  silks  must  make  us  mirth."  *   *   * 

All  this  your  smile  can  say. 
Girl  with  the  red  shawl. 

Go  dance  your  soul  away, 
Dance  for  your  Creator 
While  the  evil  days  come  not, 
Girl  with  the  red  shawl. 
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Early  Version  of 


GO  DANCE  YOUR  SOUL  AWAY 
Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay 


Go  dance  yoar  soul  away 
Girl  with  the  red  shawl 
And  white  dress  gleaming 
Dance,  for  the  world  is  young. 
The  daughters  oi  good  Fortune 
Should  dance  and  dance  and  dance 
While  the  evil  days  come  not. 

Musjc,  fiowets  and  the  moon 
Were  made  to  make  you  smile. 

"The  stars  in  Heaven  are  gay 
The  winds  are  dancing  - 
There's  not  a  tear  on  earth 
There's  not  a  dull  old  brain 
There's  not  an  autumn  leaf 
There's  not  a  grave 
There's  not  an  evil  thought 
There's  not  a  wicked  dream 
The  world  is  Innocent  - 
We  all  shall  live  torever"  — 

All  this  your  smile  can  say  - 
Gir!  with  the  red  shawl. 

Great  God,  it  is  beautiful 
To  see  your  c-reatures  \oiing 
And  overtul!  oi  Heaven' 
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Courtesy  of  the  Vachel  Lindsay  Association 

"The  Girl  with  the  Red  Shawl." 


In  the  same  edition  of  the  Herald  as  "The  Girl  with  the  Red 
Shawl,"  we  find  an  unsigned  Lindsay  editorial  entitled  "Popcorn 
Philosophy."  The  editorial,  it  seems  to  me,  aptly  demonstrates 
what  the  poet  often  insisted— that  some  thoughtfulness  underlies 
his  performance  pieces.''^  "Hail,  all  hail  the  popcorn  stand"  and 
"Popcorn  crowds  shall  rule  the  town"  are  lines  from  "The  Kallyope 
Yell,"  lines  that  have  raised  their  share  of  eyebrows. ^^  But  I  doubt 
that  many  people  have  read  the  poem  in  the  light  of  this  editorial: 
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Popcorn  Philosophy 

Just  as  immature  persons  are  poured  into  the  cages,  called 
families,  clans,  parties,  universities  or  states,  so  is  the  tight 
popcorn  poured  into  the  popper.  Just  as  the  powers  of  wrath  or 
love  or  genius  awaken  in  the  sou!,  so  force  suddenly  gathers  in 
the  heated  grain.  The  onrush  of  a  national  ideal,  the  contagion 
of  a  mob,  the  chivalry  of  a  love  affair,  a  conversion  to 
religion— the  effects  of  these  on  the  soul  are  no  more  wonderful 
than  the  work  of  the  hearth  fire  on  the  corn  held  above  it.  Just  as 
some  spiritual  cataclysms  make  the  citizen  an  altogether  new 
creature,  so  the  heat  of  the  burning  pine  re-creates  the  grain  of 
corn.  Just  as  no  one  can  tell,  in  looking  upon  a  youth— canal 
boy,  tanner,  flutist,  sailor  or  rail-splitter— w+iether  tie  be  a 
statesman,  general  or  prophet,  so  no  man  can  say  what  noble 
cloud-shape  the  young  corn  will  take  on  at  its  transfiguration. 
All  unpopped  corn  is  alike.  No  two  popped  grains  are  alike. 

Just  as  many  men  take  too  quickly  to  the  fire  of  their  desire, 
taking  the  necessary  violent  thing  even  too  violently,  and 
become  embittered  or  made  criminal  or  fanatical,  or  are 
destroyed,  so  many  little  popcorn  grains  become  in  part  burned, 
and  expand  not,  but  smoke  and  turn  black  in  the  bottom  of  the 
heap. 

Society  is  unlike  the  corn  popper  full  if  grain  in  this:  That 
while  a  majority  of  people  are  neither  developed  nor  scorched, 
but  remain  raw  and  tight,  most  of  the  corn  taken  to  the  fireplace 
becomes  like  pleasant  clouds.  Well-nigh  every  grain,  it  may  be 
said,  attains  its  genius,  takes  in  the  fullness  of  heat,  and  at  the 
first  supreme  moment  of  its  life  springs  with  a  glad  cry  to  the 
state  of  utter  transfiguration. 

Just  as  those  souls  that  do  not  rise  to  their  destiny  on  earth 
are  given  to  the  black  eagles  of  everlasting  death  (so  far  as  man 
can  see,  nothingness  fed  to  nothingness),  so  are  the 
unsuccessful  grains  of  popcorn  thrown  out  in  front  of  the  house 
for  the  sparrows  to  find. 

Just  as  those  persons  who  spring  with  tempered  eagerness 
to  their  bridal  with  the  beams  of  life  are  at  last  unborne  on 
strange  ways  to  a  second  change,  and  become  food  for  the 
destroying,  re-creating,  terrible,  beautiful,  everlasting  gods  of 
Love  and  Change  and  Destiny,  so  tonight  this  white  popcorn  is 
eaten  by  the  red-lipped  eerie  children  who  sit  about  the  hearth. 

Lindsay's  remuneration  to  date— for  twenty-two  poems  and  the 
"Popcorn  Philosophy"— was  $83.35. 

It  was  this  fall— 1914— that  editor  Keeley's  imagination  was 
manifest  in  yet  another  endeavor.  He  organized  and  coordinated  an 
effort  to  send  gifts  to  the  children  of  war-torn  Europe.  Keeley's 
Christmas  ship  finally  sailed  on  November  10,  1914— a  full  year 
before  Henry  Ford's  more  famous  but  abortive  Peace  Ship. 
Lindsay's  tribute  to  Keeley's  humanitarianism  is  featured  in  the 
Herald  for  September  27: 
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Vachel  Lindsay  reciting  his  poetry. 


Courtesy  the  Vachel  Lindsay  Association 
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The  Christmas  Ship 

Behold  the  masthead  light, 
A  star  of  rose  and  white, 
That  holy  sky-born  gem. 
The  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
And  right  and  left,  behold 
Forms  in  robes  of  gold, 
Cherubs  upon  the  air, 
Seraphs  crowned  and  fair, 
Swinging  censers  bright 
And  singing  in  the  night: 
"The  world  must  play  again 
And  pray  and  love  again. 
Peace  and  good  will  to  men. " 

Now  why  the  voyage  bold? 
What  cargo  in  the  hold? 
This  barque  to  Europe  brings 
Toys  and  useful  things: 
Flannel  petticoats. 
Clockwork  motorboats. 
Boxes  of  children's  shoes, 
Hammers  boys  can  use. 
Blankets,  shawls  and  wraps 
Scarfs  and  gloves  and  caps. 
Wreaths  and  bright  festoons. 
Whistling  balloons, 
And  Christmas  candies  fine. 
All  sent  but  as  a  sign 
That  love  may  still  be  found 
In  babes  the  world  around. 

Giraffes  are  down  below. 
Tin  herds  of  buffalo, 
Deers  and  bears  and  hens. 
Wooden  pigs  and  pens, 
A  sort  of  Noah's  ark. 
With  beasties  on  a  lark. 
Woolly  cats  and  dogs, 
Rubber  jumping  frogs. 
Elephants  that  caper 
And  dolls  of  colored  paper. 

Thus  speaks  a  little  sled 
With  body  painted  red: 
"A  Kansas  German  boy 
This  Christmas  will  enjoy, 
So  hope  I  will  make  glad 
Some  rosy  Russian  lad." 
A  staid  New  England  child 
A  sawdust  Santa  mild 
For  a  Prussian  child's  delight 
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Gives  with  words  polite. 
A  Yankee-Belgian  hopes 
His  hoops  and  jumping-ropes 
Will  be  the  whims  that  please 
On  Austrian  Christmas  trees. 
A  doll  with  smiling  face 
Sings  with  a  lisping  grace: 
"From  Halsted  street  I  part 
From  a  Servian  Anna's  heart; 
I  seek  to  find  a  sweet 
Small  German  Marguerite." 
And  all  the  gifts  are  bold, 
Sing  to  the  storm  and  cold: 
"We  toys  are  silly  things, 
But  we  may  conquer  kings." 

To  orphans  in  the  street 
Whose  hearts  in  terror  beat, 
To  families  on  the  march 
Whom  bloody  heavens  arch, 
To  peasant  mothers  bowed 
In  fields  by  cannon  plowed, 
This  ship  of  filigree 
Is  crossing  the  iron  sea. 
This  children's  new  crusade 
Goes  onward,  unafraid. 

And  will  the  dear  design 
Achieve  its  Palestine? 
Or  like  that  one  of  old. 
In  wreck  and  loss  untold, 
Be  turned  to  weed  and  spray 
And  rags  of  yesterday? 
Who  is  the  pilot  then? 
A  chief  of  armored  men? 
And  does  he  dress  in  braid. 
In  sword  and  stripes  arrayed? 

The  Christ-child  guides  the  wheel. 
So  let  the  wild  world  kneel. 
Lovelier  than  the  day 
He  steers  the  star-ship's  way. 
Oh,  shining  face,  too  fair. 
Soft  hands  and  wind-blown  hair! 
This  babe  should  curl  and  rest 
Against  the  Virgin's  breast. 
The  little  roses  bound 
His  lily  forehead  round. 
Have  cut  him  with  their  briars 
And  the  storm  has  blasting  fires. 
Thunders  that  make  him  reel. 
That  shake  the  mast  and  wheel. 
But  the  Christ-child  bravely  steers 
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Through  the  blackness  of  the  years, 
Through  the  sadness  of  the  seas, 
With  his  dolls  and  tinsel  trees 
And  his  bales  of  useful  things. 
And  the  angel  chorus  sings: 
"The  world  must  play  again 
And  pray  and  love  again. 
Peace  and  good  will  to  men." 

On  May  7,  1915  the  Herald  published  "Five  New  Poems  on  the 
Moon  by  Vachel  Lindsay,"  a  title  that  is  still  relevant  today.  Four  of 
these  works  Lindsay  did  not  publish  again.  The  fifth  poem  is  "What 
the  Clown  Said,"2°with  three  preliminary  stanzas  that  are  not  in  the 
later  revision: 

"Black  horses  gallop  through  my  sleep," 

Said  the  spangled  clown  to  me. 
"Spreading  fins  of  gray  or  green 

They  rise  from  a  black  sea. 

"And  I  do  crack  great  jests  when  they, 

Surmounting  that  deep  tide. 
Go  foaming  up  the  airy  steep 

A-taunting  me  to  ride. 

"I  crack  my  whip  at  them  and  shout 

Until  the  far  stars  hear. 
The  seraphs  dare  me  on  to  ride. 

And  the  little  cherubs  cheer. 

The  poem  then  continues  as  we  have  it  in  Collected  Poems.  The 
four  other  moon  poems  are  as  follows: 

I.  What  the  Burro  Said 

The  moon's  a  thistle-poppy. 

Men  see  naught  but  the  flower. 
I  spy  in  the  deep  space  behind 

Thorn-leaves  I  would  devour. 
If  I  could  fly  there  like  a  crow 

I'd  stand  and  chew  and  chew 
Those  long  divine  delicious  thorns. 

Then  eat  the  blossom,  too. 

II.  What  the  Sailor  Said  2^ 

The  moon's  the  jade  that  leads  the  tides, 

A  street  wench  in  the  skies. 
The  Oceans  are  in  love  with  her. 

And  wind  and  wave  arise 
Bemoaning  and  adoring. 
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Pursuing  round  the  zones 
This  painted  Sal  fantastical;  — 

Making  midnight  wonderful, 
Weaving  her  wicked  miracle:  — 

This  child  of  Davy  Jones. 

III.  What  the  Court  Jester  Sang 

(In  an  insinuating  manner.) 

"The  moon's  a  wig  for  nuncle" 

Sang  the  jester,  with  a  grin. 
"A  charming  wig  for  nuncle. 

He's  grown  so  old  and  thin, 
He  is  so  bent  and  bald  of  head 

So  toothless  and  so  bad 
A  wig  of  Springtime  innocence 

Should  certainly  be  had. 
We'll  fit  it  close  around  his  ears 

And  nicely  comb  the  gold 
In  cataracts  upon  his  coat. 

He  will  not  look  so  old, 
And  at  the  King's  high  levee 

Quit  leaning  on  his  cane. 
And  be  the  cock  of  all  the  walk. 

Poetical,  and  vain. 
He  may  deceive  some  half-grown  child, 

Some  hoyden  all  untamed. 
And  we  who  comb  the  moon-wig 

Will  praise  him,  unashamed. 
For  he  has  promised,  ere  he  leaves 

This  world  of  sinful  men 
A  million  duckats  if  we  bring 

One  night  of  youth  again! 

IV.  What  the  Clock-Maker  Said^^ 

The  moon's  a  madman's  timepiece. 

It  will  not  regulate. 
Yet  tells  the  time  to  travel, 

To  poison,  stab  or  mate. 

With  neither  key  nor  pendulum, 

With  neither  bell  nor  hands, 
It  shows  the  hour  most  magical 

Throughout  the  teeming  lands. 

It  tells  the  day  for  planting  corn. 

For  battle,  feast  or  fast, 
To  harvest  home  or  Easter 

Guiding  all  men  at  last. 

And  so  the  story  of  Lindsay  and  the  Herald  ends,   with  33 
poems— twelve  of  which  were  not  published  again— and  several 
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prose  pieces.  We  see  Lindsay's  continuing  interest  in  moon  poems 
and  chants;  his  new  interest  in  the  moving  picture— an  interest  that 
leads  to  a  book  and  soon  after  to  some  of  our  first  periodical  film 
criticism;  his  involvement  in  women's  rights;  and  his  reflections  on 
past  tramps  and  new  travels.  Most  of  all,  however,  the  Herald  works 
reflect  the  wretchedness  of  the  world  at  war  and  Lindsay's  resulting 
ambivalence.  Long  neglected  and  unknown,  the  poet  began  to 
enjoy  distinction  and  prominence  at  the  very  time  the  fabric  of  his 
world  appeared  to  be  disintegrating. 

NOTES 

^  The  West-Going  Heart:  A  Life  of  Vacfiel  Lindsay  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton, 
1959),  p.  232. 

^  "My  Middle  Name"  was  also  published  in  7/jeL/7f/eflei^/ew  (September  191 4), 

with  two  additional  lines  following  line  2: 

My  middle  name  rhymes  not  with  rock  hell. 

So  please  do  not  pronounce  it  "Vock  Hell." 

The  poem  does  not  appear  in  any  of  Lindsay's  books. 
3 
The   poem    is    not    in    Lindsay's   Collected   Poems,    rev.    ed.    (New   York: 

Macmillan,  1925)— abbreviated  hereafter  as  CP.  Versions  appear,  however,  in  The 

Congo  and  Other  Poems  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1914),  The  Daniel  Jazz  and  Other 

Poems  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1920),  and  Selected  Poems  of  Vachel 

Lindsay  (New  York:    Macmillan,   1931).   On   August  5,    1914,    Lindsay   sent   a 

manuscript  copy  to  Teasdale  entitled  "With  All  the  World   at  War"   (see  the 

unpublished  restricted  Lindsay  letter  at  Yale  University's  Beinecke  Library). 

^  In  his  scrapbook  Lindsay  changed  "White"  (I.  20)  to  "Gentle";  "heart's"  (I.  28) 
to  "child's";  and  "A  civic  pageant"  (I.  32)  to  "New  Romances." 

See  "The  Substitute  for  the  Saloon,"  The  Art  of  the  Moving  Picture,  rev.  ed. 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1922),  pp.  207-16. 

^  See  CP,  pp.  299-301 .  The  work  also  appears  in  A  Handy  Guide  for  Beggars 
(New  York:  Macmillan,  1916),  pp.  33-34. 

See  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems,  pp.  115-16. 

^  "The  North  Star  Whispers  to  the  Blacksmith's  Son"  (August  31 );  "Rhymes  for 
Gloriana"  (September  1);  "I  Went  Down  into  the  Desert"  (September  2);  "The 
Traveller-Heart"  (September  3);  "Factory  Windows  Are  Always  Broken"  (September 
4);  "The  Spice-Tree"  (September  8).  For  poems  on  September  5  and  9,  see  below; 
no  poems  appeared  on  September  6  or  7.  For  the  poems  above,  see  CP,  pp.  342-43, 
281-83,  318,  70,  266,  and  42-43. 

^  The  restricted  Lindsay-Teasdale  letters  at  Yale  reveal  that  "Saturday  Night  in 
the  Park"  was  written  about  the  time  of  "General  William  Booth  Enters  into 
Heaven"  (late  1912);  and  a  manuscript  copy  of  "The  Anglo-Saxon  Language"  was 
sent  to  Sara  on  April  13,  1914. 

See  Lindsay's  A  Letter  about  My  Four  Programmes  [Springfield,  1916],  pp. 
47-54,  and  The  Golden  Whales  of  California  and  Other  Rhymes  in  the  American 
Language  {He\N  York:  Macmillan,  1920),  pp.  163-65,  where  the  poem  is  entitled  "A 
Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town."  Drawings  for  "The  Village  Improvement  Parade"  are 
scattered  throughout  CP;  the  poem  is  on  pp.  203-05. 
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There  are  other  authorial  changes  in  the  scrapbook:  "seaweeds"  (1.  12)  to 

"seablooms";  and  "A  Charlemagne"  (I.  29)  to  "An  iron  soul." 

13 

"A  Curse  for  Kings"  (September  10);  "Who  Knows?"  (September  12);  "To 

Buddha"  (September  1 5);  "The  Unpardonable  Sin"  (September  1 6);  and  "Above  the 

Battle's  Front"  (September  17).  See  CP,  pp.  381-83,  384,  327,  384,  and  383. 

13 

Authorial  changes  in  the  scrapbook:  "sore  and"  (I.  5)  to  "and  sore";  and 

"And"  (I.  9)  deleted. 

14 

Authorial  change:  "other  fellows"  (I.  8)  to  "others  follow." 

15 

Authorial  change:  I.  7  revised  to:  "A  prince  who  touched  the  heart  with  love 

austere." 

^®  On  September  25,  1914  Lindsay  published  "To  Lady  Jane"  (CP,  pp.  221-22), 
with  the  title  "Romance  Was  Always  Young."  "The  Ghost[s]  of  the  Buffaloes"  (CP, 
pp.  78-81)  appeared  on  November  17,  1914;  "Epitaph  for  John  Bunny"  (CP,  pp. 
59-60)  on  April  30,  1915;  "To  Jane  Addams  at  the  Hague"  (CP,  pp.  380-81)  on  May 
11.  1915;  and  an  early  draft  of  "The  Raft"  (CP,  pp.  258-61),  entitled  "Mark  Twain," 
on  November  3,  1915.  In  addition,  two  Lindsay  essays,  entitled  "The  Troubadour 
Rides  on  the  Steam-Cars,"  were  published  on  November  13  and  22,  1914. 

An  early  manuscript  version  of  this  work,  entitled  "Go  Dance  Your  Soul 

Away,"  is  at  the  Lindsay  home  in  Springfield.  An  authorial  note  at  the  bottom 

reads:  "Final  copy  revised  for  Miss  Brown  by  Nicholas  Vachel  Lindsay  after  deep 

thought  on  the  morning  of  August  6,  1907."  Miss  Jane  Brown  is  the  little  girl  also 

addressed  in  "To  Lady  Jane"  (see  n.  16  above). 

1 8 

See,  for  example,  Lindsay's  A  Letter  about  My  Four  Programmes,   p.  4. 

"Popcorn  Philosophy"  is  unsigned  but  carefully  included  in  the  author's  Herald 
scrapbook. 
19 

See,  for  example,  Peter  Viereck,   "The  Crack-Up  of  American  Optimism: 

Vachel  Lindsay,  The  Dante  of  the  Fundamentalists,"  Modern  Age,  4  (1 960),  269-84. 

20 

CP,  pp.  234-35;  the  title  in  the  Herald  is  "The  Circus  Clown."  The  preliminary 

stanzas  explain  the  words  "Went  on"  (I.  2)  of  the  CP  version. 

21 

Authorial  changes:  I.  2  revised  to  read  "A  Rehab  Jezebel";  "Sal"  (I.  7)  to  "gal"; 

and  "This  child"  (I.  10)  to  "By  the  house." 

22 

Authorial  changes  include  deleting  the  second  stanza  and:  "CORN"  (I.  9)  to 

"wheat";  "all  men"  (I.  12)  to  "the  race";  and  II.  9-10  and  11-12  reversed. 
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Tracking  down  manuscript  as  well  as  other  collections  may  lead 
one  to  surprising  discoveries.  A  recently  received  and  much 
appreciated  letter  from  Professor  Dennis  Camp  of  Sangamon  State 
University  is  proof  of  such  possibilities.  Dr.  Camp  and  wife  Trula 
are  curators  of  the  Vachel  Lindsay  home  in  Springfield,  and  he 
provides  the  following  information. 

The  Vachel  Lindsay  home,  located  at  603  South  Fifth  Street,  was 
constructed  in  the  1830's  by  Henry  Dresser,  who  also  designed  and 
built  the  home  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  At  one  time,  the  Lindsay  home 
was  owned  by  Mrs.  Clark  M.  Smith,  one  of  Lincoln's  two 
sisters-in-law  who  resided  in  Springfield.  The  association  between 
Lincoln  and  the  Lindsay  home  is  a  strong  one,  for  Lincoln  was  feted 
in  the  north  parlor  of  the  same  house  on  the  night  before  his  final 
departure  for  his  inauguration  as  President.  Was  it  possible  that 
Lincoln  even  composed  a  line  or  two  of  his  moving  "Farewell 
Address"  while  attending  that  last  meeting  with  old  friends?  That 
we  shall  never  know,  of  course;  but  we  do  know  that  in  November  of 
1879,  but  a  few  years  later,  Vachel  Lindsay  was  born  in  the  same 
room. 

Professor  Camp  reports  that  the  home  Is  replete  with  antique 
appointments,  some  from  the  Lindsay  family  itself.  Lindsay's 
writing  desk  is  there,  his  easel,  and  his  bookcase,  as  well  as  the  old 
rope  bed  in  which  he  gasped  both  his  first  and  last  breaths  of  life. 
Vachel's  father  was  a  medical  doctor,  and  the  house  also  has  a 
collection  of  medical  equipment  dating  from  the  mid-nineteenth 
century. 

Lindsay  was  vitally  interested  in  art  as  well  as  writing,  and  the 
home  contains  more  than  sixty  of  Lindsay's  drawings,  water  colors, 
and  oils,  many  of  them  never  published.  His  interest  in  art  was 
unflagging,  it  seems,  and  the  art  work  covers  the  whole  of  Lindsay's 
creative  life  from  1897  to  1931 . 

As  curators.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Camp  stand  guard  over  copies 
(sometimes  multiple  and  mostly  autographed)  of  Lindsay's  books. 
One,  The  Daniel  Jazz  and  Other  Poems,  1920,  is  not  in  the 
collection,  it  is  sad  to  say,  but  that  unfortunate  circumstance  is 
balanced  by  copies  of  nearly  every  book  or  article  written  on 
Lindsay.  The  Lindsay  home  library  also  contains  numerous  books 
from  the  Lindsay  family  library  as  well  as  a  collection  of  books  by 
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various  local  authors.  Along  with  these  is  a  substantial  collection  of 
newspaper  clippings  from  the  early  1900's  to  the  present,  several 
hundred  photographs,  and  the  history  of  the  Vachel  Lindsay 
Association. 

Professor  and  Mrs.  Camp  are  now  attempting  to  organize  the 
Lindsay  manuscripts  and  letters  so  that  they  will  be  available  for 
scholars  in  the  summer  of  1 979.  There  are  some  fifty  Lindsay  letters 
to  various  individuals  during  the  period  from  1900  to  1931 .  There  are 
also  some  thirty  poems,  many  yet  unpublished,  with  appended 
comments  by  the  author.  Lindsay's  mother  wrote  a  manuscript  in 
1916  which  includes  memories  of  her  son  when  he  was  young,  and 
Lindsay's  sister,  Olive,  kept  notes  of  her  memories  of  young 
Lindsay  with  an  eye  toward  writing  a  biography.  Neither  of  these 
efforts  went  to  press,  but  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Camp  have  the  manuscripts 
in  the  Lindsay  home. 

There  is  yet  more  to  the  Lindsay  collections:  art  work  by 
Lindsay's  mother  (Catherine  Frazee  Lindsay),  and  various  appoint- 
ments in  the  home  designed  by  her.  There  are  also  forty  or  more 
broadsides  and  other  privately  published  materials  (such  as  The 
Village  Magazine),  all  of  which  have  rapidly  increased  in  value  with 
the  passing  of  time. 

Dr.  Camp  indicates  a  willingness  to  help  legitimate  scholars 
working  on  Lindsay,  and  even  includes  his  telephone  number, 
which  is  217-786-6789.  The  address  of  the  Lindsay  home  is  again, 
603  South  Fifth  Street— next  to  the  Governor's  Mansion. 

******* 

Some  time  ago  we  received  a  small  article  from  Professor 
Emeritus  Walter  Hendrickson  of  MacMurray  College,  entitled 
"Brown  Bag  University  in  Jacksonville."  The  Editorial  Board  of  the 
journal  felt  that  we  might  appropriately  place  Professor  Hendrick- 
son's  concise  article  in  "Notes  and  Documents." 

Brown  Bag  University  in  Jacksonville 

Popular  education— the  kind  that  is  carried  on  by 
other  agencies  than  formally  organized  public  and 
private  institutions— flourishes  in  towns  and  cities 
all  over  the  United  States.  It  is  organized  and  carried 
out  by  men  and  women's  literary  and  current  events 
clubs,  and  many  organizations  such  as  the  U.M.C.A. 
Jacksonville,  however,  has  the  distinction  of  being 
the  location  of  a  Brown  Bag  University  that  is  both 
planned  and  financed  by  the  city  government. 
Furthermore,  "classes,"  if  they  can  be  called  that, 
are  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  the  Municipal 
Building.  One  day  in  1974,  Mayor  Milt  Hocking  saw 
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an  item  in  a  trade  magazine  which  described  a 
Brown  Bag  University  conducted  under  the  aegis  of 
the  University  of  Minnesota.  Hocking's  response 
was  that  a  Brown  Bag  University  was  exactly  what 
Jacksonville  needed. 

In  the  beginning,  Mayor  Hocking  felt  that  the 
local  four-year  colleges— Illinois  College  and  Mac- 
Murray— might  give  credit  for  specific  noon  hour 
classes.  Though  Hocking's  plan  did  not  turn  in  that 
direction,  it  was  decided  that  the  Brown  Bag 
University  would  hold  classes  in  the  Municipal 
Building  and  that  all  arrangements  were  to  be  made 
by  the  Office  of  the  Mayor.  Hocking  fell  back  on  a 
long  standing  tradition  in  the  town  that  college 
professors  and  other  knowledgeable  individuals 
might  volunteer  to  lecture  before  audiences  without 
charging  the  usual  fee. 

The  program  began  with  a  flourish  on  November 
4,  1974  with  Mayor  Hocking  presiding.  City 
employees  and  many  others  were  in  attendance,  and 
soon  the  pattern  of  operation  was  established. 
Meetings  began  no  later  than  ten  minutes  after  the 
noon  hour,  and  ended  thirty-five  minutes  later.  A 
member  of  the  city  administration  presided,  and  in 
the  early  meetings  coffee  and  tea  were  served. 
Individuals  were  encouraged  to  bring  brown  bag 
lunches  which  they  consumed  during  the  duration  of 
the  program.  Early  on  in  the  program,  question  and 
answer  sessions  filled  the  interval  between  the  end 
of  the  lecture  and  the  end  of  the  noon  respite. 

The  first  program,  "Academic  Freedom,"  was 
presented  by  the  president  of  Illinois  College. 
Succeeding  topics  included:  "A  Word  About 
Witches,"  "The  Legislative  Process,"  "Educational 
Progress  and  Promise,"  "The  American  Revolution," 
and  "How  to  Build  a  Better  You."  The  following  year 
reflected  interests  in  both  Jacksonville's  Sesqui- 
centennial  and  the  American  Bicentennial  of  1976. 
Arthur  Seeman,  a  local  historian  and  photograph 
collector,  gave  four  programs  on  early  Jacksonville 
history.  There  were  other  programs  as  well  about 
various  state  institutions  located  in  Jacksonville  and 
about  the  major  industries  now  located  in  the  town. 

Through  1977  and  1978  Mr.  Seeman's  slide 
shows  continued  in  demand,  and  there  were  other 
presentations  on  consumer  protection,  women's 
rights,  and  residential  security.  The  lectures  have 
been  both  entertaining  and  informative.  Attendance 
has  varied,  but  not  less  than  twenty  have  been 
present  at  any  one  meeting.  Whatever  the  size  of  the 
audience,  however,  those  present  have  taken  an  avid 
interest  in  both  lectures  and  discussions.  Mayor 
Hocking  has  looked  upon  Jacksonville's  Brown  Bag 
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University  as  one  of  the  most  popular  and  least 
controversial  developments  of  his  administration, 
and  that,  in  these  days  of  general  political  turmoil,  is 
something  from  which  to  derive  satisfaction. 

******* 

Historic  Illinois  is  a  fine  little  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Illinois 
Department  of  Conservation,  Division  of  Historic  Sites.  One  article 
is  especially  interesting  to  people  in  Western  Illinois.  It  is  entitled: 
"Living  the  Past  in  Illinois,"  and  it  is  written  by  James  Allen,  Chief 
of  Interpretation  and  Collection,  Division  of  Historic  Sites.  In  it,  he 
describes  various  attempts  to  bring  history  to  life:  the  open  air 
boiling  of  sorghum  in  the  Fall  at  Bishop  Hill,  and  the  attempts  by 
the  staff  at  the  New  Salem  preservation  site  to  bake  period  meals  at 
the  Rutledge  Tavern.  He  also  points  out  that  there  are  occasional 
exhibits  at  New  Salem  in  which  coopering,  spinning,  weaving, 
sheep  shearing,  and  oxen  working  are  given.  Of  ail  of  these,  one  is 
most  intrigued  with  the  meals  at  the  Rutledge  Inn.  There,  as  this 
writer  has  discovered,  one  is  served  freshly  baked  loaves  of  bread 
and  good  wholesome  meals  by  young  ladies  dressed  in  the 
costumes  of  Lincoln's  early  days.  The  experience  is  well  worth  the 
price. 

******* 

We  have  received  a  clipping  from  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
January  8,  1979,  which  ought  to  arouse  some  interest.  An  article 
entitled  "Spoon  River  Revisited:  Illinois  town  was  1915  Peyton 
Place"  details  an  interview  with  one  Charlie  Parkinson,  "the  last  of 
the  Spoon  River  romantics."  "The  world  changes,  but  human  nature 
doesn't,"  says  Parkinson.  "Masters'  Spoon  River  is  still  here,  still 
the  same,  still  with  us." 

Charles  Parkinson  is  Lewistown's  city  clerk  (spelled  "Lewiston" 
by  the  Sentinel).  The  paper  quotes  Parkinson  as  stating:  "The 
anthology  shook  up  the  town.  Keep  in  mind  that  the  people  he 
wrote  about  as  characters  were  yet  walking  the  streets.  The  town 
drunk  was  still  here,  the  town  villain  was  still  at  the  bank,  the 
prostitute— was  still  here."  The  same  was  true  for  the  remaining 
characters  in  Masters'  Spoon  River  Anthology:  the  local  banker  who 
made  money  "from  deceit,"  the  newspaper  editor  who  "published 
lies  in  the  community  good,"  and  the  Sunday  School  superinten- 
dent who  (in  Masters'  words)  was  a  "cog  in  the  wheel  of  things  as 
they  were:  of  money,  master  and  man,  made  white  with  the  paint  of 
Christian  creed."  The  Sentinel  reminds  its  readers  that  the 
Lewistown  library  banned  the  book  from  its  shelves,  but  that 
eventually  Masters'  writings  were  a  precursor  to  Thorton  Wilder's 
Our  Town  and  Dylan  Thomas's  "Under  Milk  Wood." 
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All  of  this  may  be  true,  but  your  Notes  and  Documents  editor 
still  remembers  his  first  visit  to  Lewistown  in  1947.  Stopping  at  a 
small  cafe  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  he  asked  the  waitress  about  the 
location  of  the  cemetery  described  by  Masters.  "Who  is  Masters?" 
was  her  reply. 


******* 


Warren  Giles,  a  long  and  powerful  influence  upon  the  sport  of 
baseball,  died  on  Thursday,  February  7,  1979.  Giles  rose  through 
the  ranks,  so  to  speak,  beginning  in  the  old  Three-I  League  (Iowa, 
Indiana,  Illinois)  just  after  World  War  I,  then  moving  to  the  Western 
League  in  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  in  1921.  In  1926  he  moved  to 
Rochester  of  the  International  League  as  general  manager  and, 
while  in  that  position,  he  helped  to  develop  a  flood  of  stars,  the 
most  noted  being  Hall  of  Famer  George  Sisler.  Giles  later  moved  to 
an  executive  position  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds  in  the  National 
League,  and  was  instrumental  in  producing  a  series  of  title  winners. 
In  the  1960's  Giles  succeeded  Ford  Frick  as  President  of  the 
National  League. 

As  Red  Smith,  the  famous  sports  columnist  of  the  New  York 
Times,  put  it,  Giles  was  born  at  Tiskilwa,  Illinois,  somewhere 
between  Bureau  and  Buda.  He  later  moved  to  Moline,  where  he  lived 
until  he  began  his  career  in  baseball.  Giles  was  82  years  old. 


******* 


The  Annual  Abraham  Lincoln  Association  Dinner  was  held  in 
Springfield,  Illinois,  on  Monday,  February  12,  1979.  Speakers  for 
the  occasion  included  William  Hedgcock  Webster,  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  Professor  Charles  Strozier  of 
Sangamon  State  University;  David  R.  Wrone,  Professor  of  History  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Stevens  Point,  Wisconsin;  and 
Professor  Rodney  Davis  of  Knox  College,  who  made  the 
commentary.  We  congratulate  Professor  Davis,  who  is  on  our 
Advisory  Board,  for  the  honors  received. 


******* 


Congratulations  as  well  to  the  Peoria  Historical  Society  for 
awards  garnered  at  a  recent  Congress  of  Illinois  Historical  Societies 
and  Museums  meeting.  The  "honorable  mentions"  won  by  the 
Peoria  Society  were  for  its  programs  entitled  "Candlelight  at  the 
Pettengill-Morron  House,"  "Kettledrum  Celebration,"  and  "Steam- 
boat Days  Narrated  Historic  Bus  Tours."  Both  the  Peoria  Society 
and  the  Fulton  County  Society  are  two  of  the  most  active  local 
groups  in  the  state. 

Victor  Hicken 
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THE  SOCIAL  ORDER  OF  A  FRONTIER  COMMUNITY:  JACKSON- 
VILLE, ILLINOIS,  1825-1870.  By  Don  Harrison  Doyle.  Urbana: 
University  of  Illinois  Press,  1978.  Pp.  xiii,  289.  $12.95. 

Professor  Doyle  has  written  of  local  history,  but  his  book  is  more 
than  that.  It  analyzes  the  "process  of  building  a  new  community  in 
the  nineteenth-century  American  Midwest,"  and  the  reader  is 
warned  that  the  author  uses  the  word  frontier  "not  as  the  cutting 
edge  of  initial  settlement,  but  the  long  struggle  of  a  town's  first 
generation  to  achieve  urban  greatness  and  construct  a  viable  social 
order"  (p.  ix).  In  reviewing  this  book  I  do  so  on  two  levels:  first,  that 
of  a  historian  and  teacher  of  history,  and  second,  as  a  long-time 
citizen  of  Jacksonville  who  has  a  keen  interest  in  its  development. 

On  the  first  level,  I  agree  with  Professor  Doyle  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  Jacksonville,  like  other  cities,  went  through  a  period  in 
which  its  citizens  were  enthusiastic  and  purposeful  boosters  who 
sought  to  make  their  town  a  great  center  of  business  and  economic 
influence  and,  at  the  same  time,  advance  their  personal  economic 
well-being.  In  this  process,  the  town  went  through  periods  when 
there  was  conflict  among  social  classes  and  a  constant  change  of 
population  because  of  immigration  and  emigration,  all  of  which 
was  complicated  by  a  variety  of  ethnic  elements.  The  theories  of 
community  development  held  by  students  of  urban  history 
(including  the  often  disputed  nature  of  the  frontier  in  American 
history)  and  the  reasons  for  the  choice  of  Jacksonville  as  being 
representative  of  the  city-building-out-of-the-winderness  process 
are  discussed  in  the  introductory  chapter:  "The  Problems  of 
Community." 

Having  done  this,  the  author  proceeds  topically  and  chronologi- 
cally to  develop  the  history  of  Jacksonville,  discussing  the  details 
of  the  founding  and  early  years  of  the  town.  From  the  beginning 
there  was  an  intellectual  and  moral  aspect  to  the  development  of 
the  city  because  of  the  presence,  first  of  Illinois  College,  founded 
by  Yale  men  who  wanted  to  bring  a  Christian  influence  into  the  wild 
west,  and  later,  of  the  Illinois  Conference  Female  Academy,  now 
MacMurray  College.  Further,  important  state  institutions  for  the 
education  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  care  of  the  mentally 
disturbed  were  established. 
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For  sources  Professor  Doyle  depends  on  local  histories, 
(although  he  holds  that  they  are  in  some  respects  quite  unreliable), 
reminiscences  of  citizens,  newspapers,  official  city  records,  census 
reports,  and  poll  books.  The  chapter  entitled  "Citizens  and 
Strangers,"  using  the  latter  sources,  is  an  exercise  in  the  quantifi- 
cation of  history  in  which  Doyle  put  his  information  on  a  computer. 

Professor  Doyle  brings  his  story  to  an  end  in  1870  because  that 
date  represents  the  end  of  the  effort  of  the  city  to  grow  by  bringing 
the  proposed  state  university  to  Jacksonville.  This  effort  failed,  and 
Jacksonville  became  resigned  to  being  a  small  city  when  the 
boosters  of  the  Urbana-Champaign  community  proved  to  have  more 
clout  with  the  state  legislature  than  did  Jacksonville.  "Jackson- 
ville," says  Doyle,  "settled  for  regarding  itself  as  the  'Athens  of  the 
West,'  and  as  Mayor  John  Mather  said  in  1867,  'Admitting  as  we 
freely  did,  that  we  have  not  increased  in  population  as  rapidly  as 
some  of  our  sister  cities,  yet,  our  prosperity  .  .  .  gives  evidence  that 
'the  day  of  small  things  should  not  be  despised"'  (pp.  255-56). 

On  the  second  level,  that  of  the  historically  informed  citizen,  I 
read  Professor  Doyle's  book  with  pleasure,  even  though  I  did  detect 
a  few  inaccuracies.  By  and  large,  it  is  carefully  written,  with  a  large 
spark  of  literary  grace.  I  did,  however,  find  that  I  was  left  with  some 
dissatisfaction  because,  in  the  last  chapter,  his  indictment  of  the 
city  as  an  historical  relic,  living  in  the  past,  is  not  quite  fair.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  that  Jacksonville,  while  it  looks  to  its  past,  is 
today  a  small  modern  city  with  many  advantages,  a  good  place  to 
live  and  raise  families,  and  to  which  older  people  can  retire  and  not 
stagnate. 

Finally,  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  because  there  is  in 
Jacksonville  a  consciousness  of  its  history,  Professor  Doyle  was 
able  to  write  his  book,  for  he  says  that  the  community  has  better 
documentary,  newspaper,  and  other  sources  than  do  any  of  the 
other  cities  he  investigated. 

Walter  B.  Hendrickson 
MacMurray  College 


DESCRIPTIVE  INVENTORY  OF  THE  ARCHIVES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
ILLINOIS.  By  Victoria  Irons  and  Patricia  C.  Brennan.  Springfield, 
III.:  Illinois  State  Archives,  1978.  Pp.  xxv,  707,  Separate  Index  p. 
131.  $20.00. 

The  Illinois  State  Archives  often  has  set  precedents  throughout 
the  development  of  the  archival  profession.  The  Descriptive 
Inventory  of  the  Archives  of  the  State  of  Illinois  continues  the 
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Strong  tradition  established  by  Margaret  Cross  Norton.  A  guide  to 
archival  holdings  has  two  functions:  providing  intellectual  control 
to  the  holdings  of  the  archival  institution  and  serving  as  a  reference 
tool  for  users.  In  addition,  Illinois'  Descriptive  Inventory  serves  as  a 
model  to  other  archives.  Its  objective,  "to  assist  state  agencies  in 
conducting  their  daily  business  and  to  encourage  use  of  records  for 
scholarly  research"  (xix),  is  achieved. 

The  guide  is  arranged  principally  according  to  the  Civil 
Administrative  Code  of  1917,  as  altered,  resulting  in  twenty-two 
agencies  as  of  January  1,  1976.  This  list  (xx)  is  almost  generic; 
these  agencies  reflect  an  enumeration  of  the  basic  functions  of  the 
Illinois  state  government.  With  this  Code  as  the  basis,  the 
Descriptive  Inventory  generally  follows  chronological  arrangement 
beginning  with  the  territorial  records  and  constitutional  officers 
through  code  department  divisions  and  federal  records.  The  guide 
is  tabulated  to  locate  quickly  these  major  functions.  Within  each 
record  group,  which  reflects  a  major  government  unit,  arrangement 
is  by  series,  each  containing  a  record  group  numerical  identifier 
(used  as  the  index  citation),  title  of  the  record  series,  dates,  volume 
if  indexed  and  a  thorough  but  brief  description  of  the  series' 
contents. 

The  Descriptive  Inventory  is  in  a  seven  ring,  loose  leaf  binder, 
permitting  updating  of  entries  as  records  are  acquired  or  disposed 
of,  and  a  complete,  soft-bound  subject  index.  There  are,  for 
example,  twenty-three  references  to  nurses,  including  seven  to  data 
on  their  families  and  three  to  photographs  of  them.  There  even  is  a 
citation  to  the  "Santa  Claus  Book,"  1879,  Illinois  Asylum  for 
Feeble-Minded  Children.  The  index  greatly  enhances  the  access  to 
the  totality  of  records  in  the  Illinois  State  Archives. 

The  guide's  completeness  spoils  the  user.  Several  recommend- 
ations, thus,  are  in  order  for  consideration  when  updating  is  done. 
The  tabs  also  should  contain  the  record  group  number  for  faster 
location  to  any  one  item.  For  a  record  group  consisting  of  a  number 
of  units  or  title  changes,  its  administrative  history  should  have  the 
separate  historical  titles  in  bold  type  or  italics  for  quicker  reference, 
and  each  series  description  should  contain  an  immediate  reference 
to  the  specific  institution  those  records  involve.  Thus,  the  records 
of  multi-named  institutions,  as  the  Lincoln  Developmental  Center, 
Record  Group  254,  would  be  easier  to  use. 

These  problems  are  insignificant  in  comparison  to  the 
commendable  task  authors  Irons  and  Brennan  have  done  under  the 
guidance  of  Director  John  Daly.  Descriptive  Inventory,  in  its  con- 
tents, index,  and  format,  will  serve  both  as  a  standard  and  model 
in  the  archival  profession  for  years  while  its  immediate  bonus  for 
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the  researcher  is  quick,  complete  access  not  only  into  the  hierarchy 
of  government  structure  but  to  the  subject  matter  of  government 
activity. 

John  J.  Newman 
State  Archivist 
Indiana  State  Archives 

EDGAR  LEE  MASTERS:  A  BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHBOOK  ABOUT 
A  FAMOUS  AMERICAN  AUTHOR.  By  Hardin  Wallace  Masters. 
Cranbury,  N.J.:  Associated  University  Presses,  1978.  Pp.  181.  $10 

For  some  forty  years,  various  scholars  have  announced  and 
abandoned  plans  to  write  a  biography  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
However,  the  first  to  appear  is  by  a  retired  banker,  Presbyterian 
elder,  and  military  man  who  happens  to  be  the  eighty-year-old 
eldest  son  of  the  author  of  Spoon  River  Anthology  (1915).  The 
biography  really  is  a  family  memoir  in  brief  sketches.  Researchers 
into  the  lore  of  the  Masters  tribe  can  view  it  as  filling  out  in  factual 
prose  the  portraits  of  Masters  family  members,  especially  ELM, 
contained  in  the  published  poems  of  Marcia  Lee  Masters  (Hardin 
Wallace  Masters'  sister)  and  early  New  Yorker  stories  by  Dexter 
Masters  (HWM's  cousin).  In  the  works  by  all  three  (including 
HWM's  own  occasional  poems)  there  is  a  sense  of  the  common 
interests  and  burdens  of  the  tribe:  the  declines  and  deaths  of 
patriarchs  and  matriarchs  of  almost  godlike  stature;  child 
wonderment  from  hiding  places  on  stair  landings  as  conversations 
on  things  literary  and  artistic  swelled  from  the  Masters'  living  room; 
the  pervasive  pipe  smoke  and  lead  pencil  hissing  that  accompanied 
his  creativity. 

There  is  much  concerning  the  family  in  HWM's  chronicle  that 
ELM'S  Spoon  River  character  "Lucinda  Matlock"  could  have 
branded  as  "sorrow  and  weariness,  anger,  discontent  and  drooping 
hopes."  But  no  one  could  accuse  the  members  of  the  Masters  clan 
of  being  afraid  of  life.  The  poet-lawyer,  in  particular,  knew  activity, 
serenity  and  turmoil  in  domestic,  artistic  and  business  matters. 
Through  the  son's  first-person  observations,  we  get  a  frank 
(although  episodic)  accounting 

The  sketchbook  actually  has  been  in  preparation  for  many  years, 
as  part  of  what  HWM  says  he  feels  is  the  responsibility  of  the  son  of 
a  famous  father:  "Some  people  even  go  so  far  as  to  tell  me  that  I  am 
a  lazy  son— neglecting  my  heritage  and  obligations."  An  additional 
incentive,  he  makes  clear,  is  that  family  resentments  and  qualms 
have  resulted   in  the  destruction  or  close  restriction  of  letters. 
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journals  and  autobiographical  jottings  by  the  poet.  By  his  own 
account  (not  in  the  sketchbook),  HWM  once  ejected  from  his 
Chicago  office  a  would-be  biographer  of  ELM  "who  was  going  to 
publish  material  that  would  have  been  damaging  to  me  and  to  my 
sisters." 

As  a  financier,  enlisted  man  or  officer  in  three  wars,  and  a 
churchgoer,  the  son  represented  a  number  of  things  with  which  the 
father  had  little  sympathy.  These  differences  were  not  enough  to 
keep  ELM  from  requesting  an  allowance  from  HWM  in  troubled 
times,  with  the  promise  of  copyright  recompense  (a  promise  not 
kept).  HWM,  without  rancor,  relates  "for  the  record"  such  instances 
of  personal  stress. 

He  admits  to  some  insensitivity  of  his  own  as  a  youth,  and  that 
it  took  time  for  him  to  place  his  father  in  perspective.  Eventually,  a 
kind  of  manly  sympathy  that  his  sisters  could  not  share  grew 
between  the  two.  HWM  even  found  he  could  look  benignly  on  his 
father's  womanizing— the  sculptress  mistress,  the  very  young 
second  wife,  the  Chelsea  Hotel  companion  of  ELM's  old  age,  and 
others.  ELM  himself  made  no  secret  of  this  aspect  of  his  makeup, 
and,  writes  HWM,  "It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  go  through  his 
Selected  Poems  and  relate  the  poem  to  the  woman." 

It  is  no  detraction  from  the  book's  value  to  point  out  that  a  few 
factual  errors— some  as  a  result  of  long  currency  in  family 
traditions— have  crept  into  the  sketches.  The  list  of  "Books  by 
Edgar  Lee  Masters"  omits  three  titles  of  his  generally-accepted 
canon:  The  Bread  of  Idleness:  A  Play  (1911),  Songs  and  Sonnets: 
Second  Series  (1912),  and  Along  the  Illinois  (1942).  The  United 
States  census,  the  family  Bible  and  other  genealogical  documents, 
and  period  newspaper  references  show  that  ELM  was  born  in  1868. 
The  1869  figure  used  by  HWM  was  an  affectation  that  ELM  adopted 
in  his  thirties  for  a  Who's  Who  In  America  entry.  During  most  of 
ELM's  years  in  Lewistown,  Illinois,  the  family  lived  in  the  two-story 
frame  house  pictured  at  the  top  of  page  seventy-five;  it  was  not 
rented  "for  a  short  period  of  time."  Courthouse  records  show  that 
ELM'S  father  acquired  the  picturesque  "Judge  Gray"  house,  with  its 
three-story  tower,  in  1895— not  1881  as  HWM  suggests.  ELM,  who 
moved  to  Chicago  in  1892,  wrote  in  March,  1936,  to  Dean 
McCumber  of  Lewistown  and  verified  the  residence  in  the  first 
house  by  saying,  "I  never  lived  in  the  so-called  Gray  house." 

The  book,  as  its  author  proposes,  should  be  of  interest  to 
serious  students  of  American  literature,  "biography  addicts,"  and 
those  familiar  with  the  regions  and  circles  in  which  ELM  moved 
from  boyhood  to  old  age. 


Charles  E.  Burgess 
Bethalto,  IL 
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RAINEY  OF  ILLINOIS:  A  POLITICAL  BIOGRAPHY,  1903-34.  By 
Robert  A.  Waller.  Urbana:  University  of  Illinois,  1977.  Pp.  272. 
$12.50. 

One  of  the  most  prominent  politicians  of  national  reputation  to 
emerge  from  the  region  of  western  Illinois  was  Henry  T.  Rainey  of 
"Walnut  Hall"  near  Carrollton.  Rainey,  whose  20th  Illinois 
Congressional  District  spaned  counties  on  both  sides  of  the  lower 
Illinois  River,  was  a  champion  of  the  Progressive-liberal  tradition 
from  the  last  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  through  the  New 
Deal.  However,  surprisingly  little  is  remembered  of  him,  even  in  his 
own  region.  Yet  here  was  a  man  whose  public  career  included 
service  in  the  state  legislature  as  an  opponent  of  boss  rule  and  in 
the  United  States  Congress  where  he  rose  to  become  Majority 
Leader  of  the  Democratic  Party  and  Speaker  of  the  House.  It  is 
Waller's  intention  to  correct  this  unfortunate  oversight. 

Asa  political  biography  the  book  does  elevate  Rainey  from  "the 
obscurity  to  which  he  has  been  relegated  thus  far"  (Preface).  In 
addition  to  reminding  us  of  the  high  points  of  his  career,  the  author 
discloses  a  number  of  interesting  but  little-known  events  in 
Rainey's  colorful  life.  Of  timely  contemporary  interest  is  his 
participation  in  events  in  Panama  between  1909  and  1912.  There  is 
an  engaging  account  of  his  important  working  relationship  with 
President  Wilson  in  conservation  projects  on  the  Illinois  River.  And 
Waller  reminds  us  of  Rainey's  unrecognized  role  in  tariff  reform, 
specifically  his  work  on  drafting  the  Underwood  Tariff.  The  book's 
strongest  chapters  deal  with  Rainey's  rise  to  majority  leader  in 
1931,  then  to  the  Speakership.  There  is  a  fine  account  of  the 
behind-the-scenes  maneuvering  between  Rainey  and  the  southern 
conservative  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party,  led  by  John  Nance 
Garner  and  Ways  and  Means  Committee  Chairman  James  W.  Collier 
of  Mississippi.  Lastly,  the  extensive  bibliography  is  up-to-date  and 
helpful  to  students  of  reform  politics  during  the  Progressive-New 
Deal  era. 

It  is  in  trying  to  assess  the  book  as  biography,  compared  to 
viewing  it  as  a  source  of  new  information  on  Democratic  politics, 
that  difficulties  appear.  There  is  precious  little  about  Rainey's  early 
years  and  the  people  and  experiences  which  molded  his  character: 
by  page  five,  he  has  graduated  from  college!  While  this  is  a  political 
biography,  it  need  not  be  a  two-dimensional  one,  and  Waller's 
study  is  just  that— i.e.  largely  a  chronicle  of  the  man's  public 
activities  and  public  statements.  Perhaps  the  extant  sources 
prevent  a  more  penetrating  analysis.  The  author's  organization, 
however,  makes  it  even  more  difficult  to  understand  Rainey's 
personality.  Waller's  approach  to  his  subject  is,  as  he  puts  it, 
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"longitudinal."  Each  chapter  takes  a  particular  aspect  of  his  public 
career  (Local  Politics,  Conservation,  Foreign  Affairs,  Friend  of  the 
Farmer,  etc.)  and  jumps  back  and  forth  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  Rainey's  career.  In  some  chapters  Waller  scans  the 
chronology  of  events  between  the  1880's  and  the  early  1930's  in  two 
or  three  pages  (as  on  pp.  7-9).  The  end  result  is  that  Rainey  comes 
across  to  the  reader  dissected. 

From  time  to  time,  there  are  unsubstantiated  overstatements, 
such  as:  "Once  women  attain  the  right  to  vote,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  handsome  Rainey  capitalized  on  his  physical  attractiveness 
to  women  in  establishing  his  electoral  domain"  (p.  17).  And  the 
style  throughout  is  a  bit  stilted.  For  example,  Rainey  would  "poke 
an  inquisitive  and  intelligent  nose  into  foreign  affairs"  (p.  119)  and, 
later  on.  Waller  writes  of  "the  caprice  of  Dame  Politics"  and  the 
need  "to  navigate  between  the  Scylla  of  national  interest  and  the 
Charybdis  of  party  gain"  (p.  159). 

The  overall  impression  of  the  book  is  a  mixed  one.  It  does 
remind  us  of  a  significant  political  figure  who  has  been  too  long 
neglected.  It  does  show  in  Rainey's  career  the  continuity  of  the 
liberal  tradition.  As  biography,  however,  it  leaves  this  reader  with  a 
feeling  that  there  is  much  of  Rainey  he  still  does  not  know,  and 
depending  on  the  sources,  perhaps  never  will  understand. 

Robert  P.  Sutton 
Western  Illinois  University 


FROM    THE    LINDSAY    SCRAPBOOK:    COUNSIN    VACHEL.     By 
Eudora  Lindsay  South.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  1978. 

Vachel  Lindsay  committed  suicide  by  drinking  a  bottle  of  Lysol. 
In  this  memoir  by  the  poet's  first  cousin,  however,  one  gets  no  hint 
of  the  troubles— bankruptcy,  unpopularity,  poor  health,  an  unhappy 
marriage— that  drove  him  to  suicide.  The  person  described  in  this 
book  is  the  youthful  prodigy  who  astonished  his  teachers  at  Spring- 
field High  School,  the  daring  "new"  poet  who  entertained  the  nation 
with  dramatic  readings  of  his  own  poetry,  and  the  man  who  loved 
and  was  loved  by  every  child  he  met,  because  he  acted  more  like  a 
spontaneous  child  than  a  sober  adult. 

The  first  half  of  this  brief,  privately-printed  paperback  is  a 
history  of  the  Lindsay  family,  with  some  interesting  commentary  on 
teaching  and  preaching  in  nineteenth-century  Kentucky.  The 
second  half  discusses  the  author's  various  meetings  with  her 
famous  relative.  Mrs.  South  is  an  uncritical  admirer  of  her  cousin, 
and    her    account    does    not    contribute    anything    new    to    our 
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understanding  of  Vachel  Lindsay's  poetry  or  of  his  life,  though 
some  material  may  be  of  interest  to  future  biographers.  The  many 
photographs  from  the  Lindsay  family  album  are  excellent. 

Blair  Whitney 

State  of  Illinois 

Board  of  Higher  Education 
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JACQUE  C.  CHICOINEAU  is  a  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages  at 
Webster  College,  St.  Louis,  and  since  1972  has  been  Chairman  of 
the  department.  He  has  published  extensively  in  French,  Spanish, 
and  German  and  has  been  editor  of  Confluences,  a  multilingual 
bulletin  published  by  the  Consortium  of  the  Four  Colleges.  In  1978, 
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United  States. 

ROBERT  P.  SUTTON  is  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  and 
Director  of  Local  and  Regional  Archives/Collections  at  the  Western 
Illinois  University  Libraries.  He  is  the  author  of  The  Prairie  State:  A 
Documentary  History  of  Illinois,  two  volumes  (1976).  He  has 
published  numerous  articles  and  book  reviews  on  state  and  regional 
history.  Since  1976  he  has  been  the  Director  of  the  Center  for 
Icarian  Studies  and  during  the  next  academic  year  will  be  on 
sabbatical  leave  of  absence  to  translate  and  edit  Etienne  Cabet's 
Voyage  en  Icarie.  He  is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Editors  of  Western 
Illinois  Regional  Studies. 

H.  ROGER  GRANT,  an  Associate  Professor  of  History  at  the 
University  of  Akron,  is  the  editor  of  An  Icarian  Communist  in 
Nauvoo:  Commentary  by  Emile  Pallet  (1971).  He  is  also  the 
co-author  of  Years  of  Struggle:  The  Farm  Diary  of  Elmer  G.  Powers, 
1931-1936  (1976),  The  Country  Railroad  Station  in  America  (1978). 
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University  Press  in  November,  1979. 

RULON  N.  SMITHSON,  a  Professor  of  Foreign  Languages  and 
Literatures  at  Western  Illinois  University,  has  written  a  biography  of 
Augustin  Thierry  which  was  published  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
1973.  His  current  reearch  is  on  Utopian  experiments  in 
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LELAND  KRAUTH  is  an  Assistant  Professor  of  English  at  the 
University  of  Colorado  at  Boulder.  His  publications  include  five 
articles  on  Twain,  Whitnnan,  and  Stephen  Crane  and  he  is  working 
on  a  book-length  study  of  Twain.  His  other  areas  of  special  interest 
include  regionalism  and  American  humor. 

DENNIS  CAMP,  an  Associate  Professor  of  English  at  Sangamon 
State  University,  is  the  Curator  of  the  Vachel  Lindsay  Home  in 
Springfield.  He  is  currently  working  on  an  edition  of  the  complete 
poems  of  Lindsay. 


